








The Classical Review 


JUNE 1905. 


THE PLACE AND TIME OF HOMER. 


Tae January number of the Ldinburgh 
Review contains a striking article entitled 
‘Homer and his Commentators : a review of 
modern researches in the pre-historic Medi- 
terranean.’ As the writer does me the 
honour to refer to the views I have expressed 
regarding the conditions of place and time 
under which the Homeric poetry arose, I 
may be allowed by your kindness to offer a 
few remarks in continuation of so interest- 
ing a discussion, in particular on the main 
issue involved—the question whether the 
Iliad and Odyssey originated in European 
Greece or in the Asiatic colonies. 

Iam quoted by the Edinburgh Reviewer 
as basing my preference for the former of 
these alternatives on two arguments. ‘The 
first describes the Homeric dialect as the 
vulgare illustre, the poetical language of the 
Mycenean Greeks, from whom both Ionians 
and Aeolians subsequently inherited it.’ 
On this ‘argument,’ or rather illustration 
—it was not put forward as anything more 
the Reviewer says that the ‘abrupt reduc- 
tion in value of the Mycenean Age which 
isnecessitated by Mr. Arthur Evans’ revela- 
tions in Crete should sufficiently contradict 
it, even if the dialect itself appeared more 
suitable to European Greece than to the 
Asiatic colonies, which will not be generally 
believed.’ My courteous critic must allow 
me to say that I cannot quite follow his 
reasoning. I know that Mr. Arthur Evans 
has added enormously to the materials for 
the study of the Mycenean, or as he prefers to 
call it, the ‘Minoan’ Age; and that he has 
made notabie progress in distinguishing the 
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several periods to which the Cretan remains 
are to be assigned. 

But what is the nature of the ‘abrupt 
reduction in value’ which according to the 
Reviewer excludes the possibility of a 
Mycenean vulgare illustve? Surely the 
latest and most decadent Myceneans were 
at least the heirs of a great once dominant 
civilisation. So much indeed the Reviewer 
himself seems to admit. On the next page 
we read that Schliemann revealed a civilisa- 
tion which, if not contemporary with Homer, 
was that from which Homer’s herces sprang. 
But if this can still be said, even after Mr. 
Evans’ discoveries, it is a very easy further 
step to infer that such a civilisation—call it 
Homeric, or late Mycenean, or late ‘Minoan’ 
as we choose—must have possessed a common 
language of government and _ literature, 
analogous to the Tuscan of Dante’s time. 
But we are not left to inference. Homer 
himself describes for us in one of his most 
impressive passages the silence and discipline 
of the Greek host, with their one language, 
in contrast to the noisy babel of the Trojans 
and their allies—od yap ravrwv Fev duos Opdos, 
ovo’ ta ynpus (Jl. iv. 438). So in Crete, 
according to a well-known passage of the 
Odyssey, (xix. 175), there was a language of 
the ’Ayawoi, and others of other races : dAAn 
8’ dAAwv yAdooa peniypéevn ev pev ’Axaroi, év 
8 ’Ereoxpyres x... This language then— 
the language of the ’Ayavoé of Homer, of the 
chiefs and their followers before Troy, of the 
singers described in the Odyssey—I venture 
to identify in the last resort with the dialect 
of the Jliad and Odyssey, which was the 
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dialect of all Greek literature down to the 
beginning of lyric poetry. 

On the question whether the Homeric 
dialect is more suitable to European Greece 
or to the Asiatic colonies, the Reviewer 
appeals to common opinion. Is that opinion 
supported by any evidence? What evidence 
indeed can be adduced? Are there inscrip- 
tions of the Homeric age which can be 
compared with the language of the poems? 
Are there any other sources from which we 
can re-construct the Ionic of the ninth 
century B.C. 4 

I turn to the second argument, which is 
based on considerations about which the 
Reviewer seems more at home than he is in 
linguistic enquiries. It turns on the close 
acquaintance which the poet shows with the 
geography of the Peloponnesus—‘an ac- 
quaintance,’ says the Reviewer, ‘which no 
other critic seems to have been able to 
prove before M. Bérard’s work «appeared, 
and which most commentators have hitherto 
explained as non-existent.’ The words 
which I have italicised surely supply the 
answer to the Reviewer’s argument. If 
M. Bérard is right, as he seems to hold, the 
poet shows all the geographical knowledge 
which I claimed for him, and the other 
critics to whom the Reviewer now appeals 
may be neglected. 

The Reviewer goes on to ask how I 
explain the poet’s description of Euboea as 
the ‘farthest island of the sea’ (farthest, 
z.e., from Scheria). This, he argues, implies 
a point of view which can only be suitable 
to a spectator from the shores of Asia 
Minor. I must beg to differ. Euboea may 
be the most distant island from Scheria, 
whether with M. Bérard we place Scheria 
in Corfu or not. But it is not the most 
distant from Asia Minor. Is the Reviewer 
not aware that Mt. Ocha in Euboea can be 
seen from the island of Chios? If the 
passage proves anything (which I doubt), it 
proves that the poet was not a Chian (which 
the best ancient authorities make him), and 
probably not an Asiatic Greek. And as an 
illustration of the comparative nearness of 
Euboea from the point of view of an early 
Greek sailor looking from the opposite coast 
of Asia Minor this passage does not stand 
alone. When Nestor is relating the suffer- 
ings of the Return from Troy (Od. iii. 
169 ff.) he tells how Menelaus found him 
and his companions in Lesbos debating 
whether to passto the north of Chios, keep- 
ing it on their left, or to sail round the 
south end of the island. Eventually they 
asked a god to give them a sign: he bade 
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them take the middle course, right across to 
Euboea—o¢gpa tayurta trex KaxdtyTa pvyor- 
pev. It surely follows that a poet who 
imagined Euboea as most distant must have 
done so from a point of view which was not 
that of the Asiatic colonists. 

There is still, no doubt, the often quoted 
argument which Robert Wood based on the 
passage in which Boreas and Zephyrus are 
said to blow from Thrace (//. ix. 5). I 
may refer to a curious parallel to the mis- 
take (if it is one), which I pointed out in 
a passage of Pausanias (x. 17. 6), where he 
says that Sardinia is sheltered by the 
mountains of Corsica from these same two 
winds : see the Journal of Philology, vol. 
xiii. It may well be a question, however, 
whether the passage is really Homeric, 
The form Boppéens which is required by the 
metre here (and in J/. xxiii. 195) is sup- 
ported by the Attic Boppads. And in any 
case the passage must be set against other 
local indications: e.g. Jl. vi. 457, where 
Hector dwells upon the image of Andro. 
mache as a slave in Argos drawing the 
water Meoonidos 7 “Yrepetys. Cp. too the 
picture of Artemis and her train as they 
pass along 7 Kata Tniyerov mepiyKerov 7} 
’EpvpavOov (Od. vi. 103). And, as Professor 
Geddes long ago pointed out, the Iliad 
shows familiarity with the north of Greece 
and in particular with Thessaly. 

I may take this opportunity of mention- 
ing a piece of local colour which I was led 
to observe on the way from Greece a few 
days ago. The voyage of the Cretan ship 
round the Peloponnesus and so to Delphi is 
described in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
(409 ff.), and part of it is the same as the 
voyage of Telemachus from Pylos (Od. xv. 
295-8). Adopting in the Hymn the order 
of the lines which I believe I have shown 
to be the right order in the Odyssey, we 
read that the ship passed @pvov and Pylos, 
then Kpovvoi and the mouth of the Xadxis, 
then the coast of Elis, after which—xai 
ody trex vedewv Waxns 7 dpos aird réparro. 
What was this mountain of Ithaca? Not 
the modern ‘ Ithaca’ or @ax«:, which is con- 
siderably lower than Cephallonia, and quite 
overshadowed by it. Could it then be 
Aevuxds, the island in which Prof. Dérpfeld 
finds the Ithaca of Homer? I enquired 
at Patras whether the lofty hill of Santa 
Maura (Aevxds) can be seen from that place. 
The reply was that it is not ordinarily 
visible, but is seen occasionally in the early 
morning. 

It will be objected here that the Ithaca 
of the Homeric Hymn must be the modern 
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island so called, the change of name having 
taken place (if at all) at or before the time 
of the Dorian invasion. I venture to 
think it probable that we have here a sur- 
vival of the old name. People in Elis 
went on asking, what is the distant 
mountain just showing from under the 
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clouds in the clear morning air? and the 
old answer was given: that the distant 
mountain was the Ithaca of Ulysses, while 
the nearer islands, AovAiyiv re Sdn te, 
were other parts of his kingdom. 

D. B. Monro. 


ON JZIAD I. 418—A REPLY. 


In the April number of this Review, p. 147, 
Mr. R. C. Seaton falls foul of my conjecture 
of rws for 7 in Hom. A 418. He confesses 
that he does not find any difficulty in the 
ordinary reading and says that he is not 
aware that the commentators do either. 
The value of such an argument as this, if 
argument it should be called, ought to be so 
well known to Mr. Seaton that he should 
have refrained from making use of it. Be- 
sides he has just said that Dr. Leaf, a very 
eminent commentator, has approved of my 
conjecture. But these are not matters to 
insist upon. In the next sentence Mr. Seaton 
writes thus: ‘No doubt the remark of Mr. 
Earle that “ therefore ill-starred did I bring 
thee forth in the hall” (76 ce Kaxne aione 
téxov év peydpowsr) is “not what we expect 
here” is true, but then I fear that he is not 
giving the correct interpretation of the sen- 
tence.’ Mr. Seaton then asserts (expecting 
apparently that the bare assertion will suf- 
fice) that the true interpretation of the words 
in question is ‘ therefore to an ill lot it was 
that I bore thee (as I now know).’ In his 
third and last paragraph Mr. Seaton calls 
attention to E 204 sgqg., where we read, in 
v. 209 sg. 7H fa Kaye alone amd racaddov 
dyxtha toga | quate Tat EAOpyv Ore xté. He 
concludes that ‘ Mr. Earle is logically obliged 
to read rws here as well as in i. 418.’ Mr. 
Seaton thus besets me behind and before. 
If I do not accept his interpretation of 
A 418, I defend a false interpretation of 
that passage ; and I must then either corrupt 
another passage or be guilty of false logic. 
This is truly hard. But perhaps Mr. Seaton’s 
own logic will not bear looking into. I 


might with a good show of justice say that 
he is logically obliged to translate E 209 sq. 
‘Therefore to an ill lot it was that I took 
from the peg the crooked bow on that day’ 
—meaning, of course, that the ‘ill lot’ was 
that of the bow. Mr. Seaton might hesitate 
at that. Again the ja in E 209 clearly 
shews that 7® means ‘therefore.’ There is 
no pa in A418. Again, to shift our ground 
a little, what does Mr. Seaton’s ‘ill lot’ 
mean but ‘ill life’ or ‘evil condition of life’ 
(aica = sore, as used e.g. in Hor. S. 1. 1.1)? 
But, if Mr. Seaton will examine Homeric 
usage by means of an Index Homericus, he 
will find that aloa (a word closely parallel 
in meaning with potpa) means either ‘ part,’ 
‘portion,’ ‘due,’ or, when used of human 
life, ‘doom’ (personified twice, Y 127 and 
9 197, as ‘Doom-goddess’). Barring metre, 
évt is the expression that meets the re- 
quirements of Mr. Seaton’s translation. It 
may also be safely asserted that xaxje atone 
as used in A 418 is a comitative dative—as 
Mr. Seaton would probably admit it to be in 
E 209 and in the passage that is the real 

mate to that, 7 259. I cannot help feeling 

that I have offered tolerably good reasons 

for thinking that not only is my remark 

about A 418 true (as Mr. Seaton admits), 

but that my interpretation of the traditional 

reading in A 418 is not incorrect. I venture, 

therefore, to say of Mr. Seaton 


TO pa KkakHe alone xaprnv Ere xeipt Bapetne 
kal kdAapov ypdwv dvenwoAva onpata Avypda. 
I hope the shades of the ancient dodo and 


pawwidol will forgive me. 
Mortimer Lamson EAR.xeE. 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN FORMS 


1.—LESBIAN eixowrros = €ixoords. 
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OF THE GREEK DIALECTS. 


2.—ARGOLIC dAtdoows, oreyaoo.s, ETC. 
3.—TueE ELEAN ACCUSATIVE PLURALS IN -aus, -aip, -oup. 
4.—ARCADIAN dtaxwAvoe, AN ALLEGED AORIST OPTATIVE. 


5.—CRETAN att = arwa. 


6.—TuHxE ORIGIN AND DiALectic Scope oF DATIVES LIKE 7odecct. 


1.—LESBIAN eixoworos = eixoords. 


The inscription from Mytilene published 
for the first time in J.G. XII. ii. 82,! adds 
materially to our knowledge of the Lesbian 
numerals. It contains the ordinals from 
13th to 23rd, each followed by yp. and 
numeral signs denoting the amount. Of 
these latter the only one of interest is the 
sign for 100, namely E, not H which is 
otherwise universal even in the dialects in 
which the spiritus asper had long ceased to 
be pronounced (e.g. East Ion. éxardv but H). 
The ordinals from 13th to 19th, e.g. émraxat- 
déxoros, show the formation which is un- 
known in Attic inscriptions until very 
late (Meisterhans-Schwyzer, p. 163), but is 
found in Herodotus and in East Ionic 
inscriptions (Schweizer, Grammatik d. perga- 
men. Insch. p. 165), and also in Boeotian, e.g. 
Tpirxnoekatov, merrapeskyoexatov, etc. (2.C.H. 
xxi. 553 ff.). For 21st, etc. the system is 
the same as in Attic, namely ¢]isxavexourrds, 
but dSevrepos Kai eixowrrds, etc. (so also in 
Boeotian, ¢.9., éva [Ky] Fuxarrdv, devil repov 
xy Fexa lorry, ete., l.c.). 

Unfortunately the first part of the ordinal 
13th has to be supplied, and it is uncertain 
whether to read with the editor tpuo |xasdéx- 
otros Or tpyo|kaidéxoros. The former gains 
no support from tpicKxaidexa of No. 14, which 
is accusative, but is possible in view of 
nom. pl. woAts (i.e. roAdis) of No. 1 and the 
use of the accusative for the nominative 
elsewhere (e.g. Heracl. tpis nom. and acc.). 
The latter would contain the proper nomina- 
tive form, the phonetic equivalent of Attic 
tpeis, and tps is actually cited as Aeolic by 
Choeroboscus (cf. Hoffmann, Gr. Dial. ii. 
p. 542), though not yet met with in inscrip- 
tions. The rpeis occurring several times is 
of course the xowy form. 

The ordinal 14th, whether we read with 
the editor zea ]upeoxaidéxotos (Hesych. zréc- 
ovpes, Balbilla réovpa) or zc |yperxaidéxoros 
(Hom. zicvpes, ete.), is the first trace on in- 
scriptions of the true dialect form for 
‘four,’ réocapa, etc. being xowy forms. 


1 The new numbering of the volumes of the Greek 
Corpus is followed throughout this paper. 


Similarly zey[z]exa:dexoros is the first in- 
scriptional example of zéume, quoted as 
Aeolic by Hesychius and confirmed by Thess, 
Sexarepurre. 

The éxrd of dxroxaidéxoros, standing in 
the same relation to dxrw as dio to dvw, was 
previously known only in Boeotian. 

All the forms thus far cited confirm the 
déxoros of Balbilla (cf. also Arc. d€xoros). 

But the most interesting form is eixowros, 
which occurs four times and _ confirms 
Kiepert’s reading of eixoiora: in No. 639, 
which had not been credited (corrected to 
eixootat by Bechtel; Hoffmann cixicra; 
Hicks cixv?icrac; Meister in SGDL, after 
Blass, é[x]x[Ay]o[¢]ac). What is the explana. 
tion of the oof The only comment which I 
have seen is that of Solmsen, RA. IM. lviii. 
p. 614, footnote, who says ‘Diese Form 
[<ixovrros] . . . bildet einen neuen, grade fiir 
das kleinasiatische Aeolisch sehr werthvollen 
Beleg fiir die Entwickelung von « aus o vor 
Consonant ; man halte dazu das neugefund- 
ene biotische aicrea=dorea und sehe die 
Bemerkung von Danielsson Jdg. Forsch. 
xiv. 378 f, Anm. 2 ein. Zu einen Aenderung 
der bei Brugmann Gr. Gr.® 74 f. codificierten 
Lehre von den lautgeschichtlichen Schick- 
salen von vy vor o + Consonant giebt die 
neue Form, wie mir scheint, keinen Anlass.’ 
I do not believe that this is an adequate ex- 
planation. The examples of the phenomenon 
referred to, for which see especially 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.’ p. 176 and Danielsson, 
Eranos, i. p. 82 ff., are all, like the Boeot. 
aiorea, of sporadic occurrence. The physio 
logical explanation is indeed simple enough. 
The position of the organs of speech in 
pronouncing an s is nearer to the ¢ position 
than to that of any other vowel. In pass- 
ing from a vowel more open than 7 to an 8, 
the speech-organs pass through the ¢-posi- 
tion, and if the transition is slow and the 
vibration of the vocal chords is kept up 
until the tongue is completely in the s-posi- 
tion, an @ is distinctly audible, as may be 
tested by experiment. That this should occur 
only before o + consonant is of course due 
to the fact that in this case o was in the 
same syllable as the preceding vowel. 
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But the fact remains that such a pronun- 

ciation was only occasional, or, to put it in 
another way, the ¢ was so evanescent that it 
rarely was felt enough to affect the spelling. 
Out of the hundreds of words containing 
such combinations as aot, ack, af (i.e. a2d), 
oot, of, etc., there are hardly more than 
half a dozen, from all dialects and periods, 
in which the diphthong is known, and in 
these only as the abnormal spelling, some- 
times purely ephemeral, sometimes showing 
more or less persistency. In the latter case 
one may be certain that some other factor 
has contributed to this result. For wadary, 
which, though zadaory is the only form 
found on inscriptions, was a common enough 
spelling to elicit the reproval of Phrynichus, 
(Rutherford, Vew Phrynichus, p. 356), and 
to find its way into our texts, the obvious 
influence of zadaiw, wadacryjs, etc. has 
already been pointed out; similarly, the 
influence of yepaids in the case of Tepaurrds 
beside T'epacrés (Riemann, Bull. Corr. Hell. 
iii, 497). Tpowfjvioc, which does not appear 
in inscriptions until imperial times for the 
earlier Tpo{dvior, Tpofjvior, perhaps owes its 
further vogue to a fanciful resemblance to 
Tpota.? 

AiokAamws beside ’AcxAamids is a rare 
spelling, though the AicyAaf.i, quoted by 
G. Meyer, /.c. is now supplemented by three 
other examples of Aio-, one from Troizene 
(IG. iv. 771) and two from Epidaurus (1G. 
iv. 1202, 1203). That this spelling was the 
one adopted in Latin (Aesculapius, early 
Aisclapi) is quite likely due to the influence 
of a group of words for ‘ god,’ ‘ divine,’ ete. 
which was widely current in Italy, eg. 
Etruscan aisar ‘deus,’ Marrucinian «isos 
‘dis,’ Oscan aisusis ‘ sacrificiis,’ ete.? 

The other examples that have been cited 
are aignviea =’ALnviea quoted by Danielsson, 
Eranos, i. 82, from Hyper. Euxen. 28 where 
Blass supposes a simple error, and the re- 
cently found aicrea in a poetical inscription 
from Acraephiae, though not in the Boeotian 
dialect (Bull. Corr. Hell., xxiv. 70, here 
read as aoréa ; for aicrea=aorea, see ‘ Atti- 
casten,’ Rh. M. lvii. 315, and Danielsson, 
Eranos, iv. 188). An exceptional case would 
be aifnds according to Danielsson’s etymo- 
logy (De voce aifnds quaestio etymologica), 
which for this reason, if for no other, seems 
to me more than doubtful.* 

1 Since writing this I find that the same suggestion 
has already been made by Hoffmann, Gr. Dial. 
iii, 427. 

* This is probably what is suggested by Lattes in 
a work cited by G. Meyer J.c., but inaccessible 
to me. 

3 In Boeotian Oidgpecoros beside @Wpeoros and 
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With such material as the preceding it 
does not seem to me reasonable to compare 
the Lesbian eixowros, which was evidently 
the normal form of this dialect. At the 
least one would have to suppose that the 
spelling was supported by some analogical 
influence, and in that connexion I may 
mention that my own first notion in meeting 
the word was that it was formed after super- 
latives in -toros, the intimate relation of 
suffix in superlatives and ordinals being 
well known. But this idea speedily gave 
way before the impression that it could not 
well be accidental that a formation which is 
believed to go back to an earlier *-xoveros 
(eg. Brugmann, Grd. ii. p. 490) should 
appear as -xo.rros in the one Greek dialect in 
which ovo regularly yields ow (ace. pl. -ous, 
3 pl. pres. -ow., etc.) But there are 
chronological difficulties, and this is evi- 
dently what has led Solmsen to look else- 
where for an explanation. It is commonly 
assumed that in the ordinals from 30th- 
90th -xooros in place of -xacros (cf. Skt. 
tringattamas) arose after the analogy of 
-xovra in proethnic Greek, either directly, 
the vowel only being affected (cf. oupéor 
for *zoaor after woev-), or through a 
*-xovatos. See Brugmann, Gr. Gram.* p. 
215, Grd. ii. p. 490 (otherwise Hist. Gr. 
Laut- und Formenlehre, p. 318, who regards 
-kootos from *-xovoros, *-Kovt-ros as the 
normal formation). Its appearance in éi- 
kootos is a later, dialectic, extension (cf. 
Boeot. Fixacrds), but whatever is said of its 
history of course applies to it in this form 
also, so that the fact that we are dealing with 
Lesb. eixourros and not with a *rpiaxowros 
has no special bearing on the argument. 
Ociomevs beside Geomevs, which were formerly cited 
in the same connexion, the e:, as is now clear, re- 
presents not a diphthong but a close ¢, the sound 
intermediate between ¢ and « for which the sign t is 
also used. This is in itself no bar to assuming con- 
nexion with the phenomenon in question. For that 
the evanescent 7, which with a preceding a or v may 
produce the effect of a diphthong, should with a 
preceding e, so near itself in quality, only make it 
somewhat closer, is just what we might expect from 
the relation of @évw (Gefvw) from *Oe'v'w to Balyw 
from *Ba‘v*w (see Goidanich, Le Sorti dei gruppi I.-E. 
-nj-, -mj-, -rj-, -j- nell’ Ellenismo, p. 20 ff.). But 
whether the e: in these cases is actually due to the 
following o + consonant is rendered somewhat uncer- 
tain by the fact that such an e is also found in other 
combinations, ¢.g. Zevapelrw, KAio@einos, etc., indi- 
cating that a close pronunciation was characteristic 
of the Boeotian ¢« in general. See Brugmann, @r. 
Gram." p. 28; Meister, Ber. sdchs, Gesell. 1899, 
p. 146; Sadée, De Boeotiac titulorwm dialecto p. 80. 
@eiomed’s, which is the regular spelling in inscrip- 
tions of Thespiae, is thought by Dittenberger to be 
a case of original 7. See Sadée, lc. 
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The current doctrine as to the treatment 
of the combination v+a+cons., I am no 
more disposed to question than is Solmsen 
(see above), and admit at once that, even if 
we adopt the second of the alternatives 
mentioned, this proethnic *-xoveros, would 
become -xogros, and could not be used in 
connexion with the specifically Lesbian 
change of ove to oc. But there are still 
two possibilities. One is that the analogical 
form is not proethnic, but arose independ- 
ently in the several dialects. The possi- 
bility of this no one can deny in view of 
well-known instances where a form is shared 
by related dialects but cannot have arisen 
in the predialectic period. But the view 
which seems to me more probable is that, 
assuming a proethnic -xooros after -xovra 
(whether or not through -xovoros), the 
analogy of -xovra made itself felt anew in 
prehistoric Lesbian giving rise to a new 
-xoveros, Which then underwent the regular 
Lesbian change of vo, yielding -xowrros. The 
relation of this to the -xooros seen elsewhere 
would be parallel to that of Attic gen. sg. 
-ov in mase, a-stems to -ao, -ew of other 
dialects (Brugmann, G'r. Gram.®). 

That this view cannot recommend itself 
for its simplicity I am well aware. But it 
has the merit of accounting for the exist- 
ence of the form in Lesbian and Lesbian 
only. 


2.—ARGOLIC dAtdoowos, oTeyaoowos, ETC. 


The material upon which previous discus- 
sions have been based consists of the follow- 
ing Argolic forms: Argive ddidoows J.C. 
iv. (/ns. Argolidis) 554, Epidaurian oreyac- 
ows JG. iv. 1485, Troizenian drooreyaoous, 
éppdcows, inacordv I.G. iv. 823. To these 
is to be added Boeotian dydpacow Rev. Et 
Grec. xii. p. 69 ff. 

The Argolic forms were first thought to be 
simply examples of that secondary doubling 
of consonants which appears sporadically 
in various quarters and has to do with 
the matter of syllabification (see Solmsen, 
Untersuch. z. griech. Laut- und Verslehre, p. 
162 ff.). So Fréhner, Rev. Arch. 1891, 
p- 54; Schulze, Quaestiones Hpicae, p. 543. 
But this view took no account of the fact 
that the forms in question are all, except 
the obscure inacoudy, from -afw verbs, while 
other nouns in -ovs in the same inscriptions 
show only one o, ¢.g. xataéavos, bécvos, 
dvaipecios, aodopyjatos, etc. 

The oo has also been attributed to the 
influence of the aorist of -afw verbs, e.g. 
Epid. épydocacba, just as the € in Loer. 





Wadréts, Cret. amjoAayagws, etc. (cf. also 
Epid. oreyaéios in the same inscription with 
oteyaoo.s) is connected with the é of the 
aorist which in so many dialects is extended 
from guttural to dental stems (Thess. yad¢i- 
éacGew, etc.). So von Friesen, Uber den 
argeischen Dialekt, in the Sprakvetenskapliga 
Sdliskapets forhandlingar, 1894-1897, p., 
146. This explanation answered for the 
Argolic forms, the only ones then known, 
but is out of the question for Boeot. dyopac- 
ow, since in Boeotian the aorist of dental 
stems has regularly rr, not ao, e.g. doXo- 
yirrav6m in the same inscription with 
dyopacow. 

According to Brugmann, Gr. Gram. p. 
66, the oo is to be assumed as once existing 
in all such derivatives of -d{w and -ifo 
verbs. That is, to oreydfw was formed 
*oréyactis, parallel to creyacrds, etc., whence 
oréyacois, later oréyacis. In assuming 
this development he abandons the generally 
accepted view that + when preceded by co is 
entirely exempt from the change to o (Gr. 
Gram. p.57, Kretschmer K.Z. xxx. p. 565), 
and sees another example of the same 
change in the Lesbian éoo. (Hoffmann, Gr. 
Dial. ii. No. 135) which he takes to be a 
third singular from éo7. But the usual 
form in Lesbian is éori as everywhere else, 
and this éoo., if not simply an error (so G. 
Meyer, Gr. Gram.® 567), is more plausibly 
explained as a third plural with Hoffmann, 
lc. p. 475. Certainly all other evidence is 
in favour of the earlier view, and I am not 
ready to believe that the preservation of rt 
in éo7é in contrast to ri@nou, and in zions, 
mioris, etc., has nothing to do with the 
preceding o. 

My notion of the history of these nouns in 
-ots beside verbs in -afw, -iZw, is that they 
are not actually formed from the dental 
stems seen in the latter, but have rather 
adopted their type from words the formation 
of which antedates the notoriously secondary 
extension of dental stems in Greek. Thus 
ktiow is certainly xri-ovg from xri-ris (Skt. 
ksi-té-s, Av. si-ti-8) and has never passed 
through any such stages as *xrid-ris, *«ri- 
mis With the secondary dental stem which 
appears in xrifw, xriorys, xticpa, ete. Cf. 
kAi-wa, KAi-o1s, etc. from KAu- (éxdiOny, 
xéxAyar), not from the secondary x\w- 
(éxAtvOnv, éxdiva) like xAwryjp. After the 
relation of such a form as xriots to xrilo 
would be formed yaddiors to Wadi{w (or 
*Yaduris after *xrizis if one prefers to go 
further back), ete. Similarly dayacs 
(*dapa-ris) does not contain the dental seen 
in dauafw any more than does éddya-o(c)o, 
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Cret. dapacaro.! Cf. also, from dissyllabic 
root forms in -a, yaAa-o1s (cf. yada-pds), 
KpeMa-CLS, KaTa-Képa-ols, oKéda-ois, Ovva-c1s 
(cf. Svva-rés, Suvd-ryns), beside derivatives 
with secondary o (Solmsen, X.Z. 29, 111 ff.) 
such as kpepacrtos, Kepacpa, oxedarrds, duvac- 
ms. After the analogy of a form of this 
kind, come to be associated with a form 
with secondary dental, e.g. .after ddpacis 
beside daydfw, was formed oréyacis to ore- 
yalw, aydpacis to dyopdfw, ete., where of 
course there is no inherited root form in -a. 
A parallel case, I believe, is épydrys, for 
which I find no explanation suggested any- 
where. It is obviously an early formation 
for which the apparently normal épyao77s is 
only a very late substitute. 

I have tried to show that there is no 
necessity of deriving a form like oréyacts 
from an earlier *oréyacris and so assuming 
a change of 7. to cvafter co. But it is not 
unnatural that the o which appears before 
other suffixes in derivatives of dental stems 
and is even extended from these and from 
o-stems to vowel stems (see above) should 
sooner or later appear also before -ovs. And 
this is what I assume to be the case in 
Epid. oreydoows, Boeot. dydpaccw, ete., 
namely that the first o is due to the analogy 
of oreyaotds, oréyacpa, dyopacTs, dyopacpa, 
etc. The relation of oréyacois to oréyacts 
is then the same as that between épyaorys 
and épydrys, duvaorys and duvdrys, Kriorys 
and xtirys. It would not be inconsistent 
with my view to assume that this took place 
in the predialectic period, only after the 
change of 7 to a. But so long as the 
evidence of oo is confined to two dialects I 
prefer to regard it as a later dialectic 
phenomenon. Observe also that in J.G. iv. 
823 épyacias occurs five times, never with 
go in spite of drocreyacouas, etc. Appar- 
ently the oo had come into the -ov.s nouns 
but not to those in -ow. But for the 
precise scope of these -coo forms we must 
await further evidence. 


3.—THE ELEAN ACCUSATIVE PLURALS IN 
“QLS, -Alp, -OLp. 


There is still no general agreement 
as to whether the Elean accusatives in 
“ais, -alp, -orp are real accusatives in origin, 
like Lesbian -ats, -o1s from -avs, -ovs, or 


1 Schulze, A.Z. 33, 126 ff. In this connexion 
note that Hom., Lesb. éxdAe-ooa for éxdAe-oa after 
éréXeo-ca is now found in Boeotian also (couvnadéc- 
gavtes in the same inscription which contains éyépac- 
sw; see reference above), another example of the 
Aeolic constituent in Boeotian. 


dative forms used as accusatives. On the 
whole the latter view seems to be more 
widely held at present. First asserted by 
Wilamowitz, Zeitschrift fiir d. Gymnasial- 
wesen, 1877, p. 649, it was adopted by 
Solmsen, A. Z. 29, p. 34 ff., and by Ditten- 
berger, Jnschriften von Olympia, p. 6. The 
forms of the new amnesty decree are 
accented as datives by most of its editors, 
namely Szanto, Jahreshefte d. oesterr. archéol. 
Instituts, i. p. 197 ff., Meister, Sitewngsber. 
d. sdchs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 1898, p. 218 ff. (in 
contrast to his treatment in his Griech. 
Dialekte), and by Danielsson, Hranos iii. 
p- 129 ff., who however says p. 132 ‘ rais 
yeveais (bzw. rais yeveais),’ thus leaving the 
question open. Keil, Gétt. Nachr. 1899, 
p. 136 ff. accents raip yeveaip, but only to 
show that they are used as accusatives. He 
says (p. 153): ‘Die Formen raip yeveaip 
habe ich als Accusative accentuirt, nicht 
als ob ich damit sagen wollte, dass sie das 
seien, sondern weil sie das bedeuten ; und 
das anzudeuten, ist ja doch auch die Accent- 
uation da, namentlich fiir uns heut. Ich 
sehe keine Méglichkeit zu entscheiden, ob 
es katachrestisch verwendete Dative oder 
in iolischen Art gebildete Accusative sind ; 
denn das letztere ist nicht ausgeschlossen.’ 
Keil then goes on to suggest, apropos of the 
early forms in -Os and -As, that the pronun- 
ciation may have been -o”s and -a"s, the 
weak nasal of which was not expressed in 
writing but nevertheless affected the pro- 
nunciation of the preceding vowels, until 
-os and -as were plainly heard and 
expressed in writing. That the early forms 
in -Os, -As and *-Ols,? -Als represent simply 
different spellings of the same sound is 
entirely in line with the orthographical in- 
consistencies of early Elean, and is alto- 
gether more probable than that they repre- 
sent sentence doublets according to the well 
known theory of Osthoff, Geschichte d. 
Perfekts, p. 26 ff. Only, since the diph- 
thongal spelling is as early as the other, I 
should prefer to assume as the pronunciation 
thus variously represented, -o's, -a's, with 

2 -AIs occurs in Jnschr. v. Ol. Nos. 2, 3, which 
Dittenberger (p. 4) regards as somewhat earlier than 
Nos. 4, 5, which have-As. I have no hesitation in 
assuming -Ols beside -AIs for the early period. 
Dittenberger’s statement (p. 6) ‘ Erst in dieser (2.¢. 
the Democrates bronze of the first half of the third 
century) erstreckt sie (the diphthongal formation) 
auf die o-stiimme der zweiten Deklination’ is verb- 
ally accurate, but gives a wrong impression of what 
the facts show. For it must be noted that there are 
no occurrences of o-stem accusatives in those in- 
scriptions which have -Als not -As. There is then 
not the slightest ground for assuming that the con- 
ditions were different in the two declensions. 
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incipient diphthongs, which later became 
fully developed diphthongs. The existence 
of the double spelling in the accusatives 
explains the occasional appearance of -Os in 
datives, as in Jnsch. v. Ol. Nos. 10, 11, which 
Dittenberger (p. 27) attributes to syntactical 
confusion. Against the assumption of a 
phonetic development of -ovs,-avs like the 
Lesbian has been urged the fact that Elean 
has zaéca not zatoa like the Lesbian, and 
that everywhere the history of secondary 
intervocalic vs as in zavoa and that of final 
vs as in tavs run parallel. But what is a 
parallel development in most dialects need 
not be such in all (e.g. Ion., ete. 6érAaoca, 
péooos, Boeot., etc. OdAarra, perros, but Att. 
@aAarra, péoos), and, while breaks in a 
parallelism hitherto regarded as complete 
may occasion some surprise, we must be 
prepared to accept them, as nearly every 
important addition to our dialectic material 
makes the more evident. 

I can see then no cogent objection to 
regarding the Elean forms as genuine 
accusatives, and fail utterly to understand 
how anyone who holds this view can, as 
does Keil himself, regard as equally credible 
the idea of syntactical confusion with the 
dative, in support of which nothing adequate 
has ever been adduced. To be sure Wilamo- 
witz referred to the conditions in the first 
declension in Modern Greek as parallel 
(wie denn bekanntlich das Neugriechische 
genau dieselbe Erscheinung in der ersten 
Declination, nur entsprechend fortgebildet, 
zeigt), but he would surely withdraw this now 
that the true history of the nom.-ace. forms 
in -es (commonly spelled -as) is understood 
(Hatzidakis, Linleitung in die neugriechische 
Grammatik, p. 138 ff.). As to the use in 
Elean and elsewhere of nominatives in 
-es (-ep) as accusatives, to which Wilamo- 
witz also refers, confusion between nomina- 
tive and accusative is on quite a different 
footing, owing to the fact that the forms 
are the same in the neuter, and moreover 
has in this instance a more specific explana- 
tion, as shown by Wackernagel J.F. xiv. 
p. 368. Dittenberger, J.c., alludes to a 
general breaking down of the feeling for 
case distinctions in the Roman period, 
referring to his note to 1G. wii. 1713 
apropos of the confusion of dative and 
genitive after ézi. But the phenomena of 
case confusion in this late period, for which 
cf. especially Dieterich, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der griech, Sprache, p. 149 ff., are 
in part the result of phoretic processes 
characteristic of this period, and, even 
where mainly syntactical, as in the general- 

















ization of the accusative with prepositions, 
offer no parallel for a substitution of dative 
for accusative. 

Above all no one has even raised the 
question why the alleged confusion of dative 
and accusative in Elean is unknown in the 
singular, or in the plural of the third 
declension. If it were a purely syntactical 
phenomenon, # general confusion of the two 
cases, we should certainly expect to find 
some traces of it in these forms. 


4.—ARCADIAN diaxwAvoe, AN ALLEGED 
Aorist OPTATIVE. 


Arcadian diaxwAvoe, which occurs in a 
conditional clause co-ordinately with an 
optative 6épa, is generally taken as an 
optative, although there is no other evidence 
of the existence of such an optative form in 
Greek. The seatence, from the Tegean 
building-contract SGDI. 1222 = Hoffmann 
i. No. 30, reads as follows: «i d€ zoAeuos 
diaxwdvoe ti TOV Epywv Tov écdobevTwr, 7) Tov 
Hpyaopevwv te POépat, of Tpraxdoror duayvovtw 
ri det yiverOa. Of the earlier commentators 
on this inscription, Bergk (cf. K7. Schriften, 
ii, p. 337) took diaxwAvoe as future indica- 
tive, and remarked ‘neque offensioni erit 
diversos modos consociari, plane sic est in 
titulo Teio,’ quoting then a passage from the 
Teian Curse (Hoffmann ii. No. 105), which 
however owing to the condition of the text, 
is best left out of account. But other 
scholars, from Michaelis, Jhb. 1861, p. 395, 
on, have assumed that the form is optative, 
eg. Curtius, Verbum ii.2 293, Brugmann, 
M. U. iii. p. 66, Meister, Gr. Dial, ii. p. 112, 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.® p. 662, Kiihner-Blass, 
ii. p. 74, Wackernagel, Vermischte Beitrage, 
p. 46. Hoffmann alone of recent writers 
has regarded with favour the idea of a shift 
in mood. Cf. Gr. Dial. i. p. 261 ‘ Indessen 
kann dcaxwAvoe: (nach ei) auch als Indikativ 
des Futurs gedeutet werden, da ein Wechsel 
des Modus nichts Anstissiges bietet.’ It 
seems to me that an interchange of moods 
is not only possible here, but tar less sur- 
prising than would be an interchange, 
within the same sentence of a prose inscrip- 
tion, of two such different formations as 
-ce. and -ca, even if the former were a well 
known variant of -cee. And when it 
becomes necessary to assume a formation 
which is not otherwise attested, the chances 
of our having to do with different forma- 
tions rather than with different moods drop 
to about zero. 

I cannot put my hand on an example of 
such shifting from indicative to optative in 
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literary Greek, and it is possible that one 
might search long without finding one. But 
if so, I should attribute this to an artificial 
regularity, such as is sometimes to be 
observed in the literary language, and from 
which the dialect inscriptions are compara- 
tively free. For there is nothing really 
anomalous in such a change. It would 
occasion no comment if one should say in 
English ‘ If war interrupts (present in future 
sense) the work contracted for or should 
(even) destvoy what was already completed.’ 


5.—CRETAN a7i=dtwva. 


Cretan dr=arwa (Gortynian Law-Code, 
iv. 32, etc.) was first regarded as a form 
with second element undeclined, but to 
this view has generally been preferred the 
explanation of Solmsen, /z.B. xviii. p. 
145 f., according to which it contains 71, 
an isolated relic of the accusative plural 
neuter in -i such as is found in Sanskrit and 
elsewhere, but for which in Greek we find 
otherwise only -ta, -ta (rpia, dooa from 
*irta). So, though somewhat doubtfully, 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.* p. 465, Brugmann, 
Gr. Gram.’ p. 235, Kurze, Vergl. Gram. 
p. 394. Still otherwise, but most improb- 
ably, J. Schmidt, Sonantentheorie, p. 24 ftn. 

Apart from any scepticism of the sur- 
vival in this one form of -i beside -ta, 
which as I believe with others is not a 
Greek analogical substitution for -t but an 
inherited by-form, this explanation must 
definitely yield to the older view of an 
undeclined -71, as soon as we are con- 
vinced of the existence of a_ genitive 
singular in #7 such as is assumed by 
Blass in his edition of the Cretan inscrip- 
tions in SGDI. In the Law-Code, ii. 48 ff. 
we read xai 76 Kap7o Tavy éuivav, at Ke és 
tov Fov abras xpéudrov, Kore «’ évumdver Tov 
{éuiva |v dren’ &, KtA. Kore I. 50, which has 
generally been taken as = kai ov, Blass 
interprets as = xal Oru, t.€. Kat ovtwos. If 
the accusative or is not impossible, it is 
nevertheless true that the genitive by 
attraction gives us a more normal syntax. 
Blass also reads genitive singular dri (dre) 
in i, 5, but as to the advantage of this 
over ort ayer I am not clear. 

The objection which Solmsen raised to 
the view here preferred was the unlikeli- 
hood of there being still a third type of 
inflection in addition to the two which 
were already known elsewhere and actu- 
ally found in the Law-Code itself, e.g. 
oitwves With both parts declined, and ori, 
éreca with only the second part declined. 
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And it must be admitted that the exist- 
ence of three types through the whole 
paradigm would be surprising. But just 
as we see the two well known types 
partially differentiated in various dialects, 
eg. in the Attic inscriptions gen. sg. m. 
or 1. drov never otrwos, but gen. sg. f. 
jatwos (see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, p. 156), 
so we may surmise that the third type 
was used only in certain forms. So long 
as so few of the case-forms are quotable 
from early Cretan, any suggestion along 
this line must be purely tentative, yet I 
venture to offer one, namely that the 
forms in -r. were used only in the neuter, 
thus effecting a distinction from the 
masculine forms, which in certain cases, as 
the genitive singular, was not effected by 
the mere inflection of the first part. Note 
the various ways of distinguishing the 
feminine from the masculine, which again 
would in the {genitive singular, etc. not 
be effected by the ordinary inflection of 
the second element, eg. in Attic by 
inflection of the first element (jorwos, drov 
being thus reserved for the masculine or 
neuter), but in Cretan by the substitution 
of a feminine (adjectival) form for the 
second member (dreéa, etc.). 


6.—THE ORIGIN AND Dratectic Score oF 
DATIVES LIKE 7oddecot. 


The old explanation of datives like 
wooeoot, aS representing an extension of 
-ecot from ézecot, ete., has survived more 
than one attack even in recent years, but 
many will conclude that it has at last 
received its death blow at the hands of 
Wackernagel in /dg. Forsch. xiv. p. 373 ff. 
For this eminent scholar’s contributions 
are so justly regarded as models of minu- 
test learning and acute linguistic method 
that there is perhaps danger that his con- 
clusion in this matter will be accepted too 
lightly. Yet it is only common courtesy 
to an explanation which has served us so 
long and faithfully, to make doubly certain 
that it is doomed before consigning it to 
the rubbish heap. And let us observe at 
the outset that no satisfactory successor has 
yet been found. For, not to mention 
earlierand impossibletheories, Wackernagel’s 
suggestion that after the analogy of the 
relation of the dative to the nominative 
plural in the first and second declensions 
arose the dative -ecou beside the nominative 
-€S (-at, -OL: -alol, -OloL= -ES: -EooL) Seems 
to me at least to lack the element of prob- 
ability. At all events everyone will agree, 
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I think, that the older explanation is 
simpler and more attractive on the face of 
it, so that the question comes back to the 
cogency of the objections which are believed 
to make its acceptance impossible. Blass, 
in Kiihner-Blass, Gr. Gram. i. p. 418, after 
some remarks on the lack of proof (and 
why may not the chronological steps in the 
development for which he demands 
historical evidence have been completed in 
prehistoric times in Aeolic?), makes the 
point that the o-stems are not numerous 
enough to make probable such a far reach- 
ing extension of their ending, and moreover 
are mostly neuters. But how often has 
attention been called to the fact that, 
while, other things being equal, the 
numerical strength of a formation adds to 
its power of affecting others, even the 
smallest number of forms, less than half a 
dozen for example, has sometimes been 
sufficient to impose their type, which for 
one reason or another met with favour, 
upon hundreds of others. And the number 
of o-stems is assuredly not so excessively 
small. As to their being neuters, their 
first extension may have been to neuters 
like ypyua, without necessarily stopping 
there. But see below. Van Leeuwen, 
Enchiridion dictionis epicae, p. 209 f., 
ridicules the notion that zdodecor is formed 
after ézeoo. and then reacted on the latter 
giving rise to ééeo., and considers it for- 
tunate that there did not spring up even 
longer and worse forms such as zodeéox or 
even ézeceor. Passing from joking to 
seriousness (so he says), he makes the 
following remarkable comment: ‘ Nempe 
labis tam late gliscentis ipsosque nervos 
linguae afficientis nullum exemplum in 
lingua Homerica extat.’ He cannot believe 
that the poets used their language so 
faultily, especially as the forms in -ecou are 
neither rare nor confined to unusual words 
or proper names, nor demanded by the 
metre. He concludes therefore that the 
explanation in question should be consigned 
to oblivion as soon as possible (‘quam 
primum oblivione est premenda’). I have 
cited this criticism at perhaps unnecessary 
length, for it is of course quite impossible 
to argue with one who is still in the bonds 
of that notion which the unfortunate term 
‘ false analogy’ (pravum analogiae studium) 
fostered, that the force of analogy is 
something abnormal and depraved, instead 
of one of the fundamental linguistic 
factors. Anyone who can derive so much 
amusement from the suggestion of analogy 
in wédeoor and éxéec. might easily become 











hysterical over some of the best attested 
phenomena of modern languages. 

We come now to the more serious stric- 
tures of Wackernagel, which are briefly as 
follows. Firstly, there is no opportunity 
for proportional analogy. ‘dywvos zu dyw- 
vow nach Adyos: Adywv versteht jeder; 
dyoverot ZU ayovev nach érecor: éréwv ist 
unbegreiflich.’ Secondly, while inflectional 
endings are also transferred without the help 
of proportional analogy, provided the words 
are construed together or are associated in 
meaning, there is no special bond of associa- 
tion between éreoou and warépecon, etc. ‘Es 
darf hier auch betont werden, dass sich die 
neutralen Stimme durchaus nicht durch 
Gebrauch der Endung -eoou auszeichnen, 
Im Gegenteil. ‘Thessalisch ist -eoo. nur in 
Maskulinum und Femininum belegt; die 
einzige Neutralform (Jnschr. von Kierion, 
Z. 4) lautet xpéuacw. Daneben allerdings 
érmareco. und dpyareoor bei Sappho, capa- 
tecotin den delphischen Labyadeninschrift 
usw.’ 

As to the Thessalian ypéuacu, it lacks 
-eoo. not because it is a neuter but because 
the inscription of Cierium is in the dialect 
of the Thessaliotis, not in that of the 
Pelasgiotis. It is only one of several pecu- 
liarities of this inscription as compared with 
those of the Pelasgiotis, differences which 
were at once pointed out by Meister and by 
Danielsson in their respective commentaries, 
but which have been treated most lumin- 
ously in their broader relations by Solmsen 
in his article ‘ Pelasgiotis und Thessaliotis,’ 
Rh. M. 58, p. 528 ff. 

So far as I can see, there is nothing in 
the facts at hand to either prove or dis- 
prove the assumption that the neuters were 
the first to adopt -eoo., whence it was ex- 
tended later, but still in prehistoric times 
(in Aeolic), tv masculines and feminines. 
If we start from substantive o-stems, leav- 
ing the adjective o-stems out of account, 
such an assumption is a likely one, but even 
then not a necessary one. For it must be 
seriously doubted whether Wackernagel is 
right in implying that an extension of in- 
flectional endings can take place only 
through the medium of proportional analogy, 
or else (aside from the interchange of 
nominal and pronominal inflection, etc.) 
within the limits of congeneric groups. It 
is true of course that the more circum- 
scribed the group of words and the more 
intimate the psychological association be- 
tween its members, the greater will be the 
tendency to analogical influence within it. 
Yet we cannot lay down narrow limits as 
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to the degree of psychological association 
which is prerequisite to the operation of 
analogy. All members of a given syntac- 
tical category, for example all dative 
plurals, form eo ipso a psychological group, 
large indeed, but not so large that it may 
not be pervaded by the force of analogy. 
We may assume theoretically, if we like, 
that the analogy works within smaller 
groups at first, spreading from group to 
group within the larger group. But the 
progress may be so rapid as to leave no 
more trace historically of such stages than 
do the hypothetically assumed intermediate 
stages in a phonetic development. There is 
no reason to doubt the existence of purely 
functional analogy, or, to use Wundt’s 
term, external grammatical analogy, not 
confined within limits narrower than that 
of the syntactical category itself and not 
due to a specific proportional analogy. It 
is altogether improbable, for example, that 
proportional analogy has had anything to 
do with the extension in English of the 
genitive ending s, or of the plural s, or of 
the preterite -ed. Nor do I believe, to 
return to Wackernagel’s argument, that the 
agreement of dydv and Adyos in the genitive 
plural was an essential factor in the creation 
of the N.W. Greek dydvois, though it is 
commonly so stated, That we have dysvots, 
but not also dyavo1, dywvous, is of course due 
to the fact that the dative is the one case of 
the plural in which the stem, if ending in a 
mute or nasal, was not kept intact. A uni- 
form stem form is not essential, but the ten- 
dency in favour of it is notorious. A new 
formation, from whatever source, which pre- 
sented the same form of stem as the other 
cases, would be the more likely to win its way. 
In the N.W. Greek dialects the -os form 
supplied the want; in the Aeolic dialects, 
whence its appearance in Homer, the -eoou 
of o-stems. Why not? -eco. is just as 
much the apparent ending of o-stems as is 
-os Of o-stems. That vague but real thing 
which we call linguistic sense analyzes forms 
in various ways according to the momentary 
point of view. Such a form as éreoo. may 
be felt as éreo-ox from the point of view of 
the other datives in -o., as ére-oor from the 
point of view of ére-os, ée-a, éré-wv, etc., or 
as ér-eoot from the point of view of what is 
the only invariable element in all the case- 
forms, namely, éx-. The extension of this 
coor is precisely parallel to what is so often 
seen in the history of suffixes, e.g. Lat. wr- 
binus after Romanus. It was first employed 
in consonant stems, where it was preferred 
to the older forms in which the stem was 
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not kept intact (z0deco. in place of zocai), 
and thence extended to vowel stems as in 
moAteaot. It was of course these latter 
forms, in their relation to 7éAtos, roAtwr, ete., 
which reacted on éxeoou, leading to the epic 
éreecot beside éxeos, érewv, ete. 

I have spoken of forms like rddecor as 
arising in Aeolic,and it is an undoubted 
fact that they are primarily characteristic 
of the Aeolic dialects, and that, as far as 
their appearance in the Epic is concerned, 
they are to be reckoned among the Aeolic 
elements, for they are unknown in Ionic. 
But it is commonly believed that Aeolic is 
not the only home of this formation. It is 
recognized as Doric and N.W. Greek by 
Ahrens, De dial. dorica, p. 229, Kiihner- 
Blass, Gr. Gram. i. p. 417, G. Meyer, Gr. 
Gram’ p, 473, Brugmann, Gr. Gram.’ p. 
239. The facts are briefly as follows. -erox 
is the regular formation in the three Aeolic 
dialects, Lesbian, Thessalian (Pelasgiotis), 
and Boeotian. It is also Phocian; some 
examples have long been known, and since 
the discovery of the Labyadae inscription it 
is clear that this was the regular form of 
the dialect, though later replaced partially 
by -ous of the N.W.-Greek xowy or -or of the 
Attic xow7. But there is no doubt that 
Phocis was Aeolic before the West Greek 
migrations, and while there was no such 
residue of Aeolic elements as in Boeotia, 
there are still some probable traces of it. 
See especially Solmsen, A.Z. xxxiv. p. 554 ff., 
xxxviil. p. 213 ff. To these might be 
reckoned the forms in -eoor. But Keil, 
Hermes xxxi. p. 516 note, thinks this un- 
likely, ‘adding ‘nachgerade haben wir Bei- 
spiele genug, um zu erkennen, dass -eoou 
auch dor. alt und weit verbreitet war.’ 
Similarly Solmsen, X.Z. xxxviii. p. 214. In 
the case of -eco. in Eastern Locris there is 
the same possibility of its being an Aeolic 
relic. In Elean too, which usually has -os, 
-eco. is now quotable in dvydadecor of the 
amnesty decree, of which Keil, Gétt. Nachr. 
1899, p. 153, remarks ‘Auf den ersten 
Blick scheint @vyddecor iol. zu sein ; allein 
wir haben jetzt so viele solche dorische 
Bildungen dass man sein Urteil zuriick- 
halten muss.’ 

In other words Keil, who is a believer in 
an Aeolic element in Elean, and Solmsen, 
who is a believer in an Aeolic element in 
Phocian, are both deterred from reckoning 
-ecot among these elements by the belief 
that -eco. is common to Doric! also. Yet 

' That is, as throughout in this paper, Doric in the 
narrower (and, still, more usual) sense, exclusive of 
N.W. Greek or ‘ North Doric.’ 
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it is surprising to find how restricted is 
the evidence to support such a statement as 
Keil’s that ‘-eoou. auch dor. alt und weit 
verbreitet war,’ or that of Blass (Kiihner- 
Blass i. p. 417) that ‘-eco. im Norden 
(Delphi, das éstliche Lokris), sowie im Pelo- 

nes und in den meisten westlichen Kolo- 
nieen herrscht (italics mine), daher auch bei 
den italiotischen und sicilischen Schrift- 
stellern.’ I find just three examples from 
Doric inscriptions cited in the various works 
referred to above (Ahrens, G. Meyer, 
Kiihner-Blass, ete.), namely Megarian Aa- 
yoveoow, Syracusan i¢eoor, Corcyraean “Ap- 
parecot. Meg. dAayoverow (1.4. vii. 117) 
is from a metrical inscription of the fourth 
or fifth century A.D. in the ordinary Epic 
dialect, without a trace of Doric. Syrac. 
téeoor (1.4. xiv. 10) is from an inscription 
known only through early copies, and the 
reading of this particular word rests on an 
emendation of Scaliger. Islass in SGDI. 
3235 reads (r)eAe)ou or ré(A)eoor, which 
suits the copy (TEESSI Nicotius ; see 1G. 
lc.) and gives a better sense. The one 
example left is Corcyr. ‘Apyareoor (J.C. ix. i. 
694 = SGDI. 3206), the designation of 
some locality (the inscription has otherwise 
the usual formation, as xpyjyacw). But to 
this may now be added vopuigovrle|oor, vixwv- 


reo[ot|, [vixw]reoor, from a decree of Epi- 
damnus, Kern, Jnschriften von Magnesia, 
no. 46; further [laidecor, Taideor, a name 
applied to certain female divinities in a 
series of inscriptions from Acrae, in Sicily, 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1899, p. 452 ff. =SGDI. 


5256-9. Unless I have overlooked some 
other recent discovery, the inscriptional 
evidence for Dorie -eoo. is confined to 
Corinthian colonies. The same is true of 
the literary evidence, which, except for 
moXteoou in Thucydides’ text of the Spartan 
decree (v. 77) to which it is impossible to 
attach much importance, is entirely Syra- 
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cusan. -eoo. is found not only in Epi- 
charmus and Sophron, but is also the pre- 
vailing form in the Doric prose of Archi- 
medes, who seems to have followed pretty 
faithfully the Syracusan dialect of his time, 
a so-called Doric xowy, in reality a mixture 
of Doric and Attic xown. 

It is evident that the usual statements 
as to the prevalence of -eco. in Doric are 
too broad, and that the only Doric dialect 
for which it is attested, according to our 
present evidence both inscriptional and 
literary, is that of Corinth as represented 
by the colonies. Now it is beyond question 
of course that the same process which led to 
-eco. in Aeolic might have operated inde- 
pendently in Corinthian or any other dialect, 
Nevertheless I venture to suggest another 
possibility, namely that in the cases men- 
tioned we have to do with a popular adop- 
tion of the Epic form. It is among the 
Corinthian colonies that we find the most 
numerous examples of the popular adapta- 
tion, in metrical inscriptions, of Epic to the 
native Doric, resulting in that sort of 
‘Doric Epic’ of which the well known 
Menecrates epitaph of Coreyra and the 
Procleidas epitaph of Northern Acarnania 
(1.4. 1X. i. 521) are typical. Why may noi 
the Epic -eoo. have found its way even into 
the prose of everyday speech ? 

It is only fair to add that -eoo: is perhaps 
to be recognized in Pamphylian, which how- 
ever is not a Doric dialect in the narrower 
sense and is still too little known to be pre- 
cisely classified. In the latest discussion of 
the difficult inscription of Sillyon, Meister, 
Ber. scichs, Gesell. Wiss. 1904, p. 3 ff., reads 
[eri d{cx]acréepero[c], formerly taken as [kali 
d[ ux Jarrepes. 

Cart Daruine Buck. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

March, 1905. 


DEMOSTHENES’S NICKNAME dpyas. 


In Plutarch’s Demosthenes we read (4. 5) : 
‘O & dpyas—xai toito ydép dact rau An- 
poobeve yeverOar Tapwvip.ov —i) mpds TOV TpO- 
trov ws Onpwwdy Kai wuKpov éreOn Tov yap odw 
€or Tov zomnTav apyadv dvoualovow: 7 
mpos Tov Adyov ws avwvta Tovs axpowpevovs’ 
kal yap ’Apyas tovvopa rounris Fv vopwv Tovyn- 
pov kai dpyadéwv. Both these explanations 
of the nickname I believe to be wrong, and 


I also believe that the right explanation is 
to be found in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon, 
where we now read in v. 114 sg.—thanks to 
the acumen of Blomfield and Hartung— 
these words : oiwvdv Bacireis Baciretor veav, 
3 KxeXawds 6 8 éforw dpyaes, which de- 
scription of the two eagles is equivalent to: 
0 pev peAaurvyos 6 5é mvyapyos. Now what 
more natural than that some witty—or 
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would-be witty—Greek should from this 
passage take a synonyme of riyapyos (which, 
as opposed to peAdurvyos, was used to de- 
scribe a weakling) to throw at the head of 
the weak and frail Demosthenes ? 
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If my explanation of the origin of the 
nickname is right, we should, of course, 
write it not dpyas but dpyas. 

Mortimer Lamson Ear.e. 





dxpariorov (or dxpatirrov Or avapirtov) emi 
Empotor Kabién. 

There are, so far as I am aware, two ex- 
planations of this line: A. Taking dxparirov 
as a noun (=breakfast), and éxi €ypoior 
xabigén as equivalent to éxi éyp@ roetvy and 
meaning ‘land’ or ‘wreck,’ But even sup- 
posing that gypotc: (plural) could replace 
po singular, would not the phrase mean 
neither ‘land’ in the sense of ‘capture’ nor 
‘wreck,’ but simply ‘put on dry land’ or 
‘beach’? And what does ‘beaching a break- 
fast’ mean ! 

B. Taking dxparicrov éri Enpoior as 
meaning ‘ breakfas.ed-off-wine-sopped-bread 
on dry bread,’ 7.e. having no breakfast. 
But would not dxpaticréov éri Eypoio. Mean 
rather ‘having taken unmixed wine with 
one’s dry bread’ (cp. Xen. Cyr. i. 2. 11 
rivey éxi t@ oitw and Aristoph. Hq. 707), 
which is just the opposite of the sense re- 
quired ? 

I propose to read xpatwrrov éxt Eypoio. 
kpatirrov, Which is actually read in one MS. 
according to Wordsworth, I take to be from 
a verb xpatilw (= «pactilw, ypacti~w = ‘feed 
on green grass’). The evidence for the 
forms «paris and xparifw as existing alongside 
of kpaoris and kpaori~w is given by Pierson 
on Moeris s.v. xpars. Briefly it is this. 
(1) All the MSS. of Moeris give xparis 
(Attic) and ypdrs (Hellenic) and not xpdaoris 
or ypaors. (2) Though the MSS. of 
Hesychius give xpaoris, the order of the 
words shews that Hesychius wrote «partis. 
(3) The Scholium on Nicander Theriaca 861 
gives xpariferac from the Sicilian Sophron 
(whom Theocritus is known to have read). 
(4) And the MSS. of Pollux VII. § 142 
give kparis and not xpaotis. 
kpatifw then would seem to be a variant 
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form of xpacrifw (= to feed on green grass). 
Eustathius on Iliad xxi, says ypdoris 4 iro 
tov Caiwv xAwpa eobioméevn. AitAuos.. . dow 
‘Kpaorw ’Artixol tiv roav.’ Kpatiords then 
would mean either (1) ‘to be fed on grass,’ 
e.g. of a horse, ‘put out to graze,’ or (2) 
‘grass fed.’ 

énpos in Theocritus Jd. viii. 44 means 
‘dried up,’ ‘ parched,’ and applied to pastures, 
as those who have seen meadows in summer 
know, would mean ‘ burnt up,’ ‘ grassless.’ 

The whole phrase xpaticrov éxt Enpoior 
xa6ié then would mean either (1) ‘set bim 
down on grassless meadows to get his grass 
feed’ (cp. Hom. Jliad v. 36) or (2) ‘make 
him (cp. Plato, Jon 535 E xaOi~wv twa 
kA\aiovra) grass fed where everything is 
grassless,’ if we take xpaturrov éxt gypoior 
closely together, and ézi in the sense not of 
‘on,’ but ‘on the condition,’ or ‘in the 
circumstances of,’ grasslessness (= éi £ypots 
ovat Tots Aepoor). 

The second of these two alternatives 
seems the preferable: for so the reading 
dvdpiorov would be explained as a gloss on 
the three words kpaticrov éxt Eypotor, which 
would be a bucolic phrase (=faring very 
poorly), and as such much more in keeping 
with the character of the speaker, a goat- 
herd, than the traditional explanation of 
axpatirtov emi Enpotor. 

If the evidence given above for the forms 
kparis and xparifoyac appears too weak, we 
should still, i think, read xpacricrov with 
the same sense ; if xpaaris could so often be 
corrupted to xpdzis, surely xpaorirrév could 
be corrupted to xparicrov. But are there 
any other instances of or being corrupted 
into 7 so often in one word ? 

A. R. AINSWORTH. 






















In the following notes, which deal mainly 
with the De Compositione Verborum, I have 
followed primarily the new Teubner text of 
Usener and Radermacher (referred to as 
U. R.), of which vol. 1 appeared in 1899, 
vol. 2 in 1904. 


1.5 ef pédAovor pr) wav. . 
elk ov Oynoew. 

Considering (1) the rarity of such a mix- 
ture of tenses, (2) the frequency in MSS of 
this particular error, the writing of present 
for future when they are very similar, we 
should probably read Aégew. 


» A€yew pond 


ibid. eis 8% todro 7d pépos b Set zpdrov véors 
aoxetoban. 

Write véovs. The dative with the passive 
present, though of course possible, is un- 
likely in Dionysius. dox«® can take two 
accusatives, 


ib. 6 éiv & eyyevntat por oxody. 
Probably édiv d& yévnra. Is there any 
parallel for such a use of éyy‘yverOa ? 


. , , > “- > / 
ib. 7 wotav xpatiotny avitav elvat re(Bopat. 


21. 146 ras pévror yevixas airns Suadhopas 
Taras elvar we(Gopat povas. 

I suspect wefMovac in both these places— 
in spite of @jcera: following almost imme- 
diately in the latter—should be ri@ena1, as in 
21.145 cidixas pév Stadopas woAAds odddpa 
elvar riOewar. Schiifer in this third passage 
would substitute wei@opa: for riewar (see his 
note), but it seems more natural to say ‘I 
make three classes,’ ‘I lay it down that 
there are many distinctions,’ than to say 
warmly ‘I am convinced’ that there are. 
Such uses of rifévar, riHecOar are very com- 
mon in Plato and Aristotle. So again in 
26. 215 yeAwros agfiov riHepat. 


4, 29 rois pév otv dpyaios ddLyou Seiv wacr 
ToAAn eritpdevars iv aitov... xpdvw 8’ vorepov 
mavraracw npednOn Kai ovdels wero Seiv dvay- 
Kaiov avTo elvat. 

For deiv, which can hardly be right, U. R. 
rather strangely suggest Aowrov now. The 
error seems very unlikely. It is more 
probable that deiy represents an infinitive 
governed by 4. «iva, and itself governing 
avd, €.g. ovdels wero exirndeve a. aiTd elvat. 
émitndevew suggests itself from émirydevors 
preceding, and the partial similarity of wero 
might occasion the mistake; but no doubt 
various verbs would do as well. 
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6. 39 ideiv ri pera rivos dppolopevov wéduxe 
Kadi Kai ydeiav ApperOar ovfvyiav. 

It is very improbable that anyone would 
put a future infinitive after zépuxe. Scores 
of infinitives must be found after it in 
Greek literature: is there another case of 
the tense being future? Perhaps we should 
read ri pera tivos d. <as> mepuKe k. kK. %. 
Anwerac ao. Two or three times over in this 
chapter we have both Anperac (zdrepov 
Ajwerar and xara woias éyxAioes . . . AnWerat), 
and wépuxe with present infinitive. 


ib. 40 I think was must be repeated before 
droxpovoa, or some equivalent in its place. 
With xai rpirov «i x.7.A., we cannot carry on 
the force of the as above. 


A few lines below (41) I cannot see why 
U. R. should alter zs otk dpevov to ras ob 
}) Gpewov. ov duewov is a familiar expres- 
sion, practically = undesirable, to be avoided, 
better not, and gives just the sense here re- 
quired in contrast with émirydeiws. 


9. 50 redreia yap avy Ais Fv. . . TO 
Mérpov 7dikyTo Kai ovk av éoxev Hv viv exe 
xapw. 

After ov in pérpov has not av fallen 
out 4 


11. 55 ri reipay airiv rapé~ouar paptupa 
qv ovx olov te dtaBadXew Tots Kowvis Tabeow 
OpoAoyoupevnv. 

Schiffer expresses duaBadrdew by reicere, 
agreeing with the old translation quam 
arguere potest nemo. This may be right, 
but 7v may also be the subject and 6. mean, 
as it sometimes does, deceive. 


13.71 dorep yap poeta tis yiverar dekis, 
OUTw yevvata TIS apa. 

For dpa U. R. suggest érépa. Perhaps 
GAAyn, as dAAa and dpa are certainly some- 
times confused. 


15. 87 peifov... €orar... al ére Bpaxeia 
peven. 
Obviously pevet. So too probably five 


lines above, + 


2b. 89 od tiv airyy. 
MSS vary between od and ovre. Perhaps 


a 
ov TL. 


18.112 ra yap dvouata Keira tots mpay- 
pacw ws ervxer. 
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The MSS have éxxerra: and éyxe:rar. Per- 
haps émi- or even ovy-xe:rar, as there was 
probably some reason for the é« and éy. 


ib. 118 iwép dy Exépwhi wor SyrAotTa cadéo- 
TEpoV. 
dedjAwrac may be conjectured. 


ib. 126 In the quotation from Hegesias 
a man is stripped naked and dragged about 
rough ground: zwWovpevos S& Kaxols mept 
moAAas Tpaxvrntas expalev. miAovpevos KaKots 
seems possible in itself, but strange in com- 
bination with wepi roAAds tpaxvrytas. Is it 
too bold to suggest that it stands for an 
earlier ciAovmevos Kaas 4 

20. 1386 dorep drav evOvpopefa pydév dAws 
qpas Taparrev pnde tapadvreiv. 

So the MS which U. R. call F; others 


have raparry and wapadurp. I am inclined 
to suggest taparrov and zapadvzoiv. 


22. 167 yevouevyn should be ywouevyn, I 
think, as twice above tiv ywouevny and ai 
ywopevat. 

25. 198 By another trifling change pédXor 
should be written pédAet. 


ib, 199 and 203 Is é& dvaraiorwv pvOyav 
really right, or should it be dvarauorixay 1 


ib. 204 Did D. mean to eall the De 
Corona the finest of speeches or the finest 
of Demosthenes’ speeches? In the second 
case read Ov éy® Kpdtirtov dtopatvomat tav- 
tov <tTaV> Adyur. 

26. 213 éyyora gatverar Adyos TO. . . TE 
mAavnpevov. 

Ti TerAavnpeva ? 

ib, 214 ds bé GEtd Siarpeiv «.7.r. 

As there is a as just before, it would be 
neater to write here. 

ib, 224 In the last words of the book av 
seems entirely out of place, and U. R. 


ought not to have introduced it. It is easy 
to see how owovodaiay grew out of ozovdaia. 


Iadd a note or two on the other writ- 
ings. 

De Imit. 428 oixovopias <€vexev> or 
<xapw>%t Cf. 430 lines 3 and 7. Other- 
wise the various genitives seem without 
construction. 


Ad Pomp. 1. 750. Probably éz’ (for év) 


airais going with diarOepevos. 


ib. 3. 766. ypawar pé <ti>epi airav? 
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ib. 3. 776 The Xeirer inserted by the edd. 
should surely be Acirera, if they mean is 
left, remains, 


ib. 6. 783 Slightly alter the order and 
read dypaywyois te Kal otparnyois. 


7 ab. 6. 785 kat fot doKet TWS 6 6 pvbevopmevos 
év “Aidov . . égeraopos eri tov éxet Sicacradv 
ovtws dxpiBns evar as 6 dua THs Ocordurov 
ypadis yryvopevos. 

A pointed sentence has lost its point 
here by an unlucky accident which does not 
seem to have been detected. We have to 
read <oix> ovtws dxpiBrys. 


> 
€ 
e 
oO 


Ars. Rhet. 1. 1. 225 oixrewpavrwv rov Oeav 
70 dvOpimeov éxizovov <div> yévos? Other- 
wise the words are more like poetry than 
prose. 


2. 1. 233 Read ye for re after Yoxais. 


7. 6. 277 Wa pr} wat Wyn Kal odpare GAG 
tixn padrdov doxdow TH FTTH KExpnoOat. 
Sauppe may have been right in omitting 
cat before Wvx7. In any case should not 
parrov be povov? The same correction 
seems very probable (Pflugk) in Dio. Chrys. 
45. 10. 


9. 1. 322 dméyer <tod> dpOas A€yav? 


ib. 5. 331 A€yovow pev Ta evavtia, tpaTTovew 
dé 7a evaveia. 

évavtia So repeated is hardly Greek. The 
first seems an accidental anticipation of 
the second, representing some such word as 
TpeoyjKkovTa. 

ab. 8. 348 TOUS be Sijpots TLKPOTEPOV. 

It is hard to believe this should not be 
Snporas or 7 Sjyw (made plural by the 
influence of ots Pacredor). D. could 
scarcely follow the use of //. 12. 213. 


de Or. Ant. 1. 446 I incline to think 
ovcias should be oixias, to which dpyew is 
more suited. So dcoixety roAes in the cor- 
responding part of the next sentence. The 
same confusion occurs in MSS of Lysias and 
Isocrates. 

Lysias 3, 459 wept trav émictodtkdv adbrod 
Kal €TALPLKOY Kal Tov GAwv. 

Surely €pwrxav, as Sylburg suggested 
long ago. Well known from the Phaedrus. 

4, 462 ds ye (ds re. Gore) ovdey Tots did 
XEtpos exovet Tov avodpa ovTe dxaipoXoytas 
ovre doadeias Sdgav Aa/3eiv. 


U. R conjecture and read ddgeev av for 
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ddééav. Sdéav AapBavew is a good Greek 
expression (e.g. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 22 «i dy 
meioas eraiveiy o€ TOAAOUS OTs Sdgav AaBors), 
but AapBavev te (pydev) dxapodoyias is 
perhaps more questionable. In any case I 
would suggest retaining ddgav and insert- 
ing something, ¢.g. ddfav AaBeiv <dikaros av 
Soxoin>. 


Isaeus 4. 592 wavros padtiocra ought, one 
would think, to be either tavrwv padiora 
or wavros paAXov. 


Demosth. 2. 956 4 & érépa Aes Hy AUTH 
Kat ddeAys Kal Soxodtoa KatacKevny re Kai 
ioxiv Thy mpods iuwryv Exe Adyov Kat dpord- 
tyTa moAdo’s piv Eoxe Kal dyabods avdpas 
TpooTaTas. 

As this stands, zpés is unintelligible nor 
can xatackevy, ioxds, and dpourns really be 
coordinated. A little reflection however 
suggests that after Adyov another word 
parallel to dpourynra, probably oixedryra, 
has fallen out. What D. says of this style 
is that its affinity and similarity to ordinary 
speech is its xatacxevy and icyxd’s. For 
oixeorns zpos cf. e.g. Ar. Pol. 1262 b 19 rip 
oiketornTa Tijv mpos GAANAovs. 


y 9° ‘ > ' ¥ 

ab. 23. 1026 7o péev otv exAdyev... € TL 
, ” > 25 , y ‘ 8 2é 
KGKLOTOV €lpynTat ... ovK edoKkipafovy TO 0 e& 
dpdorépwv pariota evdoxipodtvtwy, Tadta rap’ 
= apie , age 
GdAnAa Geis eLeralew Tau Kpetttw Todiro eéoga 
° . 
€ivat dikatov. 


There seem to be two mistakes here, 
First xdxworov should be xdxov (like paddov 
perhaps for padwra above). The superla- 
tive is too strong, and the confusion of the 
two forms is by no means uncommon. 
Secondly 76 5 x.7.A. yields no proper sense 
or construction. U. R. cite the conjectures 
map’ duorépors and zap’ dudorépw, but these 
do not really mend matters. I would read 
7a 8 ék ta&v audorépwv padiota evdoKimodvra, 
tavta «.t.A. The participle was probably 
miswritten under the influence of the geni- 
tive preceding it. The nominative Geis is 
not strictly grammatical with rotro eva 
dikaov, but this irregularity occurs else- 
where. 


Thue. 2. 813 Kat ov8 otros jas 6 Aoyurpds 
<oix> ceiondOer ? 

ib. 9. 826 trav wpd airod.. 7} Kata Toros 
pepilovtwy Tas dvaypadas 7 Kata xpdvovs 
evrapakoAovbyrTovs. 

Perhaps the adverb eizapaxodovOyjrTws. So 
in 37. 908 appnverpévov odx edmapaxodov- 
Onrws. 

ib. 51. 940. For the otrw and rodro of the 
MSS I suggest aird. ovrw leaves zowirtes 
without any proper object. 

ib. 52. 942 aapdgouey xal mapegopueba? 
Future tenses seem called for. 

H. Ricwarbs. 


LONGINUS ON THE RHYTHM OF DEMOSTHENES. 


(De Sublimitate, Cuar. XXXIX § 4, De Corona 188.) 


e rv , a , a ) é a” , ‘ »” A »” 
tumAov ye tov Soxet vonpa Kat €oTL TH OVTL 

, a ~ , 4 , > 
Oavpdorov, 6 rh Wydicpate 6 Anpoobevns éx- 

a , ‘ , “a , 
hepa: ‘totto To Wydipa Tov Tore TH TOAEL 

4 , ° 
mepirtavra Kivouvoy mapedbey éxoinorev, HoTEp 
, ’ > , a.) lol / > »” a 
véhos’ GAN’ airs Tis Svavoias ox éAatrov TH 
dppovia mepwvytar’ dAov Te yap ért tov daxtv- 
a a 
Akay elpyrat prOpav’ eiyevéorator 8 odror Kai 
rg ghee , 

peyeBorovol, 10 Kai TO Hp@ov, dv topev KadAL- 
‘ , , 3 
OTOV, PETPOV TUVLOTGGL TOTE *EELTOLYE EK TIS 

dt > ‘ , 10 o Py é6 ‘r, 
idtas aitd yxwpas petafes, Oro. On €GeActs, 

; , , 

‘rovTo TO Widicpa, GoTep vedos, éroinae TOV 
, , = a oR ‘ , , "ae 
wore Kivovvoy tapeAGeiv, 7 vy Ata pilav azo- 
Koov ovdAafiv povov ‘éroince trapeOciv ws 
végos, Kal €ion Tocov 7 dppovia Te tye 
cuvynxe. aito yap 1d ‘dorep vépos’ eri 
paxpod Tov zpwtov prbpod BEéBynxe, térpacr 
KaTapetpovpevov xpovors’ eatpebeions 5é Tis 
a A ’ ‘ %% 
pias ovddaBis ‘ds védos’ eds dxpwrynpracer 


a a 4 , « ” a8 > 

TH TvyKoTH 7O péyeBos. ws Eurradw, eav érex- 
, ‘ 

reivns ‘mapedbciv eroinoey worepet vedos,’ 7d 
> ‘ 4 > A ‘4 

aito onpatve, od TO .avro && Ere mpoorinre, 

ca 7 , lal »” , ‘ 

OTL TO pyKe TOV AKpwv xpovev cuvekAverat Kat 

a“ , ¢& ‘ , 
diayadGrat To UWos TO adropov. 


Ir any satisfactory explanation of this 
passage has been suggested, it has escaped 
(which does not seem likely) the diligence of 
Professor Rhys Roberts. In his translation 
the words GAov ért tov Sdaxrvdtkav eipyrat 
pvOuav are represented by ‘the thought is 
expressed throughout in dactylic rhythms’ ; 
and in the critical appendix he cites, but 
apparently without faith, a proposed interpre- 
tation of this statement. Plainly, if this or 
anything like it is what the Greek critic 
means, there is, between his notion of rhythm 
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and ours, an imvassable gulf. The state- 
ment, according to our notions, is simply 
absurd and untrue. 

Now in general we do not find any such 
gulf to exist. Rhythms which pleased the 
Greeks generally please us, and their 
remarks on such matters are generally at 
least intelligible. To assume such a total 
discord in a particular case cannot therefore 
be either satisfactory or probable. 

Let us notice then first, that the transla- 
tion, as such, is dubious, if only because it 
disregards the article: émi daxrvAtkav eipyrat 
jvO.ov might perhaps bear the sense sup- 
posed, ‘is expressed in dactylic rhythms a 
but not ért trav daxrvdAcov. The dactylic 
rhythms in Demosthenes’ sentence, are the 
two dactyls, rov rore and -zep védos.! For 
this use of puOuds see the sequel, where the 
spondee Gowep (‘measured by four times’, 
that is to say, equivalent to four ‘ shorts’) is 
called a rhythm. The question then is, 
what is the thing which is said oAov eippoba 
él rovTwv Tov pvbpor, ‘these two dactyls’ ; 
and in what sense is.this said of it. I 
would answer, (1) the thing is ‘ that which 
Demosthenes attaches to the Wjdurua’ or 
predicates of it, 6 76 Wydiopate 6 Annooberns 
éripepet, that is to say, the whole sentence in 
one view, but in another view more particu- 
larly the predicative part of it, rov tore ry 


, , , a > ’ 
roher TepiotavTa Kivdvvoy mapeOeiv ézoinoev, 


worep vehos. And (2) this sentence or predi- 
cation is said dXAov cippaOat éxi tov SaxtvAtKov 
pvOperv, in the sense that ‘its pronunciation 
rests’ or depends for its effect ‘wholly upon 
the dactyls’. The preposition and case have 
nearly the same sense as in dppetv éri 
dyxipas of a ship, or as in the éxi paxpod rot 
mpwtov pvOuod BéByxe of the critic himself, 
where the words Gaozep védos, considered 
separately and differently, are said to 
‘stand’, that is, to depend for their effect, 
upon the fact that Gozep is used, and not, 
for example, os or wazepe’. In this sense it 
is, I think, intelligible and true to say that 
the correspondence of thought and rhythm in 
the sentence of Demosthenes rests upon 
the facts (1) that there are but two dactyls 
in it, two places only where two short 
syllables come together, the second syllable 
of éromoev being taken as long, and (2) 
that the dactyls are placed where they are, 
at the beginning and at the end of the 
predication. That Demosthenes is careful 
of his dactyls, and about the concurrence of 
short syllables generally, is notorious ; his 

1 Whether the critic is right in counting -rep 
vépos as a dactyl, we need not consider. It is clear 
that he does. 

NO, CLXIX, VOL, XIX. 


practice in this respect has even been raised 
into a rule and a critical test. Here the 
first dactyl (rov tore) catches the ear; and 
since that rhythm does not recur till the 
end (-7ep védos), the hearing is suspended 
and waits for it, so that when it finally 
comes, it gives a sort of physical relief, 
answering to the emotional relief exper- 
ienced when ‘the danger passed away as a 
cloud.’ To reproduce this in another lan- 
guage, and especially in one which has not 
quantity, is impossible ; but I find no diffi- 
culty in understanding what is meant, or in 
assenting to it. We see that in the experi- 
mental re-arrangement which the critic 
suggests,” this effect. wholly disappears, and 
also that this must, as he says, be the result 
of any change in the order whatsoever. 
His remarks upon the superiority of doep 
to ws or woeped are more subtle, and perhaps 
not every Greek would have gone so far, 
but even here one can feel and recognize 
that éorepe’ would be comparatively clumsy ; 
the cloud would dissolve, so to speak, not 
quick enough. The objection to ds védos I 
should not have anticipated, but here we 
are especially at a disadvantage in having 
(I speak for myself) no living notion of an 
enclitic. 

It remains to consider how, upon this 
view, we should correct:the defective rd re. 
Several suggestions are possible, nor is it 
necessary to choose between them. (1) We 
may still suppose, with Professor Rhys 
Roberts, that 7éAos (or something more) is 
lost after 76 re, the point then being that, as 
the whole depends on the dactyls, so espec- 
ially does ‘the close.’ In that case airo in 
éx Ths idias aitd ywpas perabes will be 7d 
téXos, the close or final dactyl. But since 
in reality both dactyls are necessary to the 
effect, and the critic says so, he would rather 
spoil than improve his statement by draw- 
ing attention separately to the second. 
Perhaps then (2) it would be better to omit 
76 te, and for dAov re yap «.7.A. to read dAov 
Ti yap «.7.r., ‘for it (the sentence) is pro- 
nouuced wholly, as we may say, upon the 
dactyls’, or ‘rests wholly ix a@ manner’ 
upon them, the addition of 7m qualifying 
the statement, particularly the word doy, 
and showing, as the fact is, that dXAov eipyrar 
ézi tov daxtvAKav prbuar is to be understood 
in a special limited sense. The insertion of 
76 Te (properly tore or 7o roTe) may be due 
to a marginal or interlinear explanation of 
airo, the dactyl being indicated by the 

2 Here we should insert dots to represent the words 
omitted (thus, rv rére. . . . xivduvov), the omission 
being merely for brevity. 

8 
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distinctive part of it, the two short syllables. 
But airé does not want any such explana- 
tion. When the critic speaks of ‘shifting 
it from its proper place,’ he means by ¢ the 
relative position of the two dactyls, their 
relation to one another. This, and not 
either dactyl, or even both, is the essential 
matter. The use of the neuter pronoun is 
loose, but idiomatic and economical. 

The exact reading, however, is of no 





GREEK xiyxap AND 


Tue texts of Josephus Antig. Jud. iii. 6. 7 
(Niese 144) give the form xiyxapes (xxaper 
O, cinchares Lat.) for the Hebrew name for 
‘talent.’ The sentence runs in Niese’s 
text: forara: Avxvia ék xpvood KEexwverpéevy 
dudxevos orabpov éxovoa pvas éxardv: “EBpaior 
pev xadovor xiyxapes, eis Sé tiv “EXAqvuxyy 
peraBadrAopevov yAatrav onpaiver TadavTov. 
Some texts insert ds after éxardv (Lat. 
centum quod), in the attempt to make the 
sentence run more smoothly. The form 
xiyxapes can be neither a Greek acc. plur., 
nor a transliteration of the Hebrew plural 
kikkarim ; further, a singular is required, as 
is shown by the number of the verb in the 


Aiwv. 


Tar aiwy ‘time’ or ‘life’ was also used 
by poets and in Ionic prose in the sense of 
‘backbone,’ ‘spinal marrow,’ may perhaps 
be taken as proved. The grammarians 
preserved the tradition, and a linguistic 
parallel is to hand in the Italian vita, which 
means the back (quella parte del corpo wmano 
che @ sopra T anche fino alle spalle, Fanfani). 

I wish to carry the parallel between 
Greek and Italian one step farther. Vita 
means not only life, and waist or back, but 
also the clothing by which the torso is 
covered (quella parte dell’ abito che veste 
questa parte della persona, Fanfani), i.e. the 
‘body’ or bodice of a dress. Now if aiwv 
passed through the third stage of meaning 
as well as the two first, we are able to 
interpret Bacchylides xvi. 112 
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importance in such a case, if we know the 
general sense ; and about this I do not feel 
any doubt. The interest of the conclusion is 
chiefly negative ; we have no ground here 
for attributing to the author of the treatise 
conceptions of rhythm or a use of metrical 
terms unintelligible to us, or substantially 
different from our own. 
A. W. VERRALL, 







HEBREW A/KKAR. 





second clause. The inference seems obvious 
that the last two letters of xiyyapes are due 
to a dittography of the preposition which 
follows. As regards the form, the nasalisa- 
tion of the former of the two k’s is par- 
alleled by many similar cases in translitera- 
tion from Semitic forms ; Isidore Lévy (Rev. 
Archéol. 1904, iv. p. 388) has given a list, 
from which I instance only Sayyxoundbwv = 
Sakkuniaton. But even in Attic we have 
éyxaidexa instead of éxxaidexa (Meisterhans, 
Gramm. d. Att. Inschr2 p, 158-9, note 
1344). 
G. F. Hit. 












& vw apdeBarev aidva topdupéav 


where Blass (ed. 2. 1899) says didva vesti- 
mentum quodcunque significat, sed prorsus 
ignota voxest. For aidva, didva, cf. the case 
of zpywv, Kiihner-Blass i. p. 511. 

I can find no other text in Greek where 
aiwv is used in this sense, but for instances 
of abstracts solidified into signifying articles 
of clothing I need only mention consuetudo 
and habitus. The history of the English 
dress too is somewhat analogous. 


’Opcobipn. 

This word in antiquity was derived from 
opvups ete. in the sense more or less of @vpa 
twnAy ‘a raised door’; and this meaning is 
usually accepted now and may be found in 
the latest editions of the Odyssey. The 
archaeologists have in consequence arranged 
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for a raised door in the wall of the Homeric 
megaron, and for a passage at a higher level 
to which this raised door gave access. 
Compounds of épvuu, however, whether in 
époi- or époo-, appear to have an active 
sense: so the only real instance of épco-, 
Pindar’s épcorpiava. Diderlein therefore 
seems to have formed the word more easily 
when he took it as = dppoOvpy. “Opoos 
appears not to be found, but the compound 
éppor’yov occurs in an inscr. ap. Hoffmann, 
Ionic, No. 169, p. 72 as opvorvyia, and the 
po is of course guaranteed by the cognates 
in English and German. A good parallel to 
éppo#v’py both as to formation and meaning 
appears to be éppdBydos (ddds- Iraki@rar, 
Hesych.). Till some inscription yields this 
word we cannot be certain of its meaning ; 
but whether it means ‘ back-step’ or ‘ back- 


way’ (680s is given by Hesych. as a meaning 
of ByAds), it illustrates dpoofvpy. Further 
the ambiguous use of the word in Simon. 
Amorg. 17, with the parallel adduced by 
Bergk and the Latin equivalent which I 
need not quote, are inconsistent with any 
reference to dpvupme. 

Like the «atin posterula, postica, posti- 
cum the word meant simply ‘ back-door’ ; 
and lest Mr. Myres should be unable to 
locate one in the Odyssean house, I may 
point out that as a ‘ postern’ is not confined 
to the back of a building, so dpa06vpa may 
have early come to mean merely a postern ; 
and indeed Simonides’ rs dmicbev dpaobdpys 
shews that this was so.! 

1 ’Opaddomos has been explained, and dpaodduvn 
may be, on the same system. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


PHARSALIA NOSTRA! 


sero iam emendatur antiquitas. 
Cicero Orator § 155. 


Classical scholars, it is notorious, are 
often accused of pedantry ; and it must be 
owned that there is something incidental to 
these studies that developes a small and 
inconsequent precision. Why otherwise 
are we breaking with the traditions of our 
literature to put an e for an 7 in the English 
name of the poet of the Aeneid while on the 
other hand we spell the Latin name with a 
letter that no Roman used? And for a 
similar reason the battle of Pharsalia is being 
erased from the pages of history and over it 
a multitude of scribes are writing the battle 
of Pharsalus. To discover whether this 
change of name has the merit of a mere 
exactness may now seem a trivial and a not 
altogether novel investigation? ; but it is 
one that may at least be brought to a con- 
dusion. For though, pace Baron Stoffel 
and Mr. Peskett, the place of the great 
engagement will never be ascertained until 
the tumulus that holds the bones of the 
Caesarians has yielded to the excavator’s 
pick, its proper name or names there is, and 
has been, ample evidence from contemporary 
Witnesses to determine. 


1 With apologies to the shade of Lucan, ix. 985, 
and Professor Housman, Classical Review, xiv. 
p. 129. 

2 T have indicated its lines in the Historical Intro- 
duction to my edition of Book VII. pp. xxxv. sq. 


To clear our ideas of confusion, let us 
examine the expressions used for another 
conflict which Lucan (7. 408) asserts to have 
been a less disaster to his country. Cannae 
was to the Roman imagination the central 
spot in the scene of that great defeat. And 
the connexion takes three alternative forms 
in Roman writings. The battle is called 


. Canne nse proelium or the like. 


1 
2. Cannarum pugna or the like. 


or 3. simply Cannae, 


Now Cannae was a town, and Pharsalus 
(by which we understand the new Pharsalus) 
was a town, and if the latter had been 
associated with a battlefield in the same 
manner as the former, the uses of the town- 
names should reflect this correspondence. In 
other words we expect to meet Pharsali 
pugna (2) and Pharsalus (3) as equivalents 
of Pharsalica pugna (1). 

Caesar and Cicero may be cited first. 
Do they, these witnesses of the first 
order, use a single expression to link the 
battle to the town Pharsalus? Not one. 
For Caesar it is the ‘proelium in Thessalia 
factum’ (B.C. iii. 100. 3, 101. 5, 111. 3). For 
Cicero it is the Pharsalicum proelium, the 
Pharsalica acies, the Pharsalia pugna, the 
Pharsalia fuga, and so on. It has been 
observed that Caesar’s expression is ‘ singu- 
lar.’ Simgular indeed it is, if the proper 
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name of his great victory was the battle of 
Pharsalus. 

With Caesar and Cicero we place another 
contemporary witness whose location of the 
site of the battle is more precise. The 
author of the Bellum Alexandrinum states 
inc. 48 that the proelium Pharsalicum (as 
he calls it in c. 42) was fought at Old 
Pharsalus, Palaepharsali. His statement, 
repeated in Frontinus Strat. 2. 3. 22, Eu- 
tropius 6. 16 and Orosius (inf.), who no 
doubt got it from a good and ancient source, 
conflicts with nothing that we learn from 
elsewhere and may be, as hitherto it has 
been, unhesitatingly accepted. If now we 
only knew where Old Pharsalus was! But 
we do not. Baron Stoffel, who is quite 
certain where the battle was fought, is only 
‘tempted’ (vol. ii. p. 244) to identify Old 
Pharsalus with some ruins which he found 
near the site which he fancies. He helps 
himself towards this conclusion by the fol- 
lowing argument : 


De tous les auteurs anciens Appien est celui qui 
fixe le mieux l’emplacement du champ de bataille. 
‘ Pompée, dit-il, rangea ses troupes en bataille dans 
la plaine entre Ja ville de Pharsale et le fleuve 
Enipée’ (Guerres Civiles, ii. 75). Longtemps avant 
Appien l’auteur de Ja Guerre d’ Alexandrie avait 
déja dénommé Ja bataille une premiére fois d’a prés 
la ville de Pharsale et une seconde fois 
WVaprés celle de la vieille Pharsale 
‘ Octaviys ex fuga Pharsalici praelii’ (Guerre @ Alex- 
andrie 42) et ‘Iis temporibus quibus Caesar ad 
Dyrrhachium Pompeium obsidebat et Palaepharsali 
rem feliciter gerebat’ (Guerre d’ Alexandrie 48). Cette 
double citation montre clairement que les 
deux Pharsale étaient peu éloignées 
Yune de lautre, opinion confirmée 
d’ailleurs par le témoignage de Strabon écrivant que 
le Thetidium se trouvait prés les Pharsale.’ — 
Histoire de Jules César, Guerre Civile, vol. ii. p. 244. 


Appian apart, Baron Stoffel relies on a 
‘clear proof’ from a contemporary Roman 
writer and a corroboration from a Greek 
one. The proof I must pass over for the 
moment; but the corroboration may now 
be examined. 

The geographer says ix. c. 5 § 6 of 8’ torepov 
riv ‘EAAdéa of pev cirovres xwpav diateracbar 
dacw <eis> tas OnBas tas POwiridas ard 
Tadadapoador, év d& TH xwpa Ta’Ty Kai Td 
@crideov €or. TAnCiov TOV Papordrdwy aydoiv 
THs Te maAdatas Kal THs véas KaK TOV Oerideiov 
Texpaipopevor THS UTO TO AxiAAEL pEpos elvat 
cai tyvde THY xwpav. ‘In this district is the 
Thetideum which is near to both Phar- 
saluses, the Old and the New.’ Upon which 
it is observed that it confirms the opinion 
that ‘les deux Pharsale étaient peu éloignées 
l'une de l’autre.’ Things, that is to say, 


that are near to the same thing are near to 
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one another; and, so since St. Denis and 
Versailles are both of them near to Paris, 
St. Denis must be near to Versailles. 

Of later writers the poet Lucan, whom 
Baron Stoffel, and not without a certain 
justice, ranks among the historical authori- 
ties for the Civil War, demands a special 
mention. He makes more frequent refer- 
ence to the battle than any other extant 
writer and his nomenclature is most instruc- 
tive. The noun Pharsalia occurs 15 times 
in the poem. Twice it means the district, 
7. 175 and 535 (seemingly), once, 9. 985, 
Lucan’s own poem or a portion of it. In 
the other 12 places it is the name of the 
battle. For Lucan the poet the word Phar- 
salia was practically a monoptote. The laws 
which regulated his verse confined his use of 
it to the nominative or vocative case. To eke 
out the declension, did he turn to what we are 
required to regard as the proper name of the 
battle? Does he who uses Utica Munda and 
Cannae for the battles summon to his aid 
the obvious and convenient Pharsalus! He 
does not dream of it. Pharsalus he men- 
tions once 6. 329 ‘melius mansura sub 
undis | Emathis aequorei regnum Pharsalos 
Achillis.’ That Pharsalos here is not the 
battle needs of course no demonstration. It 
may conceivably be a town or its site. In 
that case it is of course Old Pharsalus. 
But it is far more likely to be the district 
used deliberately by Lucan in order to avoid 
the use of Pharsalia in application to 
Achilles, 

In Lucan’s metrical declension, as we 
may call it, of Pharsalia the cases are N.V. 
Pharsalia, G.D. Thessaliae, Acc. Thessaliam 
Abl. Thessalia. I cite two or three 
examples: 7. 164 ‘usque ad Thessaliam 
Romana et publica signa’; 8. 45 ‘ Thessaliam 
nox omnis habet’ (of Cornelia in Lesbos) ; 
tb. 510 * Thessaliaeque reus,’ 10. 412 ‘ Thes- 
saliae subducta acies. And so with the 
corresponding adjectives: 8. 507 ‘ Thessalicas 
—uolucres’; ib. 516 ‘ Pharsalica fata ;’ 
ib. 529 sq. ‘cineres—Thessalicos,’ just as 
the metre requires, Lucan then agrees 
with Caesar in thinking that our battle 
may be appropriately called the Thessalian 
battle or the battle of Thessalia. 

This is a convenient place to enumerate 
the admitted or reputed significations of 
Pharsalia. It means (1) the country © 
Pharsalus, i.e. the district in which lay the 
two Pharsaluses, Old and New: (2) the 
battle whose title we are investigating. 
(3) It is said also to mean the town of New 
Pharsalus, modern Fersala. For this third 
use I can find no evidence. Two places of 
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Pliny V.H. 7 § 94 ‘captis apud Pharsaliam 
Pompeii Magni scriniis’ and <b. 26 § 19 
‘cur Caesaris miles famem ad Pharsaliam 
sensit ?’ have been cited ; but here the word 
clearly means no more than the place of the 
battle. Florus also is pressed into the 
service. But -his evidence tends to show 
the exact opposite. In iv. 2 $$ 66 and 89 
Pharsalia is the battle and is contrasted 
with ‘ Thapsus,’ ‘Munda,’ and so forth. In 
§ 64 ‘in Pharsalia’ (the place) is opposed 
to ‘in Africa’; and Florus’ idea of the 
battle’s place is made evident from § 43 
‘proelio sumpta est Thessalia’ immediately 
followed by ‘Philippicis campis’ with the 
common substitution of Philippi for Phar- 
salia.1 The notion then that Pharsalia 
might be employed as a loose substitute for 
Pharsalus receives no countenance from the 
actual usage of Latin authors. 

One possible objection it yet remains to 
consider. It might be argued that the 
adjectives Pharsalicus and Pharsalius must 
mean ‘belonging to Pharsalus the town,’ 
and that this ends the matter. No doubt 
Pharsalici Campi means ‘the plains of Phar- 
salus.’ But derivatives of this kind have 
an elastic meaning. Romanus is the adjec- 
tive of Roma; yet no one contends that 
Romana wirtus means ‘the valour of the 
city of Rome.’ 

Baron Stoffel’s use of the language of the 
author of the Bellum Alexandrinum to bring 
the two Pharsaluses close together is an 
odd variety of this argument. The ‘ Phar- 
salian plain’ was so named from old Phar- 
salus. The foundation of a new town could 
only effect its sense of ‘ Pharsalian plain’ 
to the extent of giving it the meaning ‘the 
plain in which were both Pharsaluses.’ But 
Baron Stoffel, in the words which I have 
put into spaced type, would limit its refer- 
ence to the newer Pharsalus, and this in a 
writer® who shows that he was aware of the 
existence of both and for whose purpose 
only the first was of the slightest import- 
ance. The true significance of the variation, 
which occurs again in Orosius 6. 15, 27 ‘ad 
Palaepharsalum,’ i+. 25 ‘in campis Phar- 
salicis,’ is pointed out below. 

No Roman writer that 1 have examined 
affords any indication whatever that he 
placed the battle at or near Pharsalus 
or Fersala. You have to go to late Greek 
Writers such as Plutarch, Appian, Dio 


The origin of this confusion I have discussed at 
length in my note on Lucan vii. 872. It is possible 
that amongst the contributory causes was a misunder- 
Standing of the restricted meaning of Tiiessalia, for 
which see below. 
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Cassius, and Polyaenus, to find this town 
expressly associated with the engagement.* 
Appian Civil Wars ii. 75 ventures on the 
statement that the opposing armies were 
ranged és 70 peragi PapodAov te moAEws Kai 
’"Eviréws rotapov. But the rest do not go 
beyond such vague phrases as 7) cata Pdpoa- 
Aov paxn (Or Hrra) or of Kata Papaadov ayaves 
Plutarch Citic. 39 fin. or wepi @®dpoadov 
(Plutarch Caesar 62, Polyaenus 8. 23, 25). 
Plutarch in two places (Caesar 51 and Ant. 
8) and Polyaenus in one (8. 23. 29) have the 
inaccurate expression év ®apoddw. The 
circumstance that in the narrative of the 
Greek writers their town emerges into pro- 
minence is of course just what we should 
expect. 

In the Roman view of the engagement 
then it was either (1) the battle at Palae- 
pharsalus, or (2) the battle of the Pharsalian 
or of the Thessalian district. These two 
latter designations were less definite than 
the former one, but they were not less 
correct. Let me illustrate by an assumed 
analogue from English. Suppose the plain in 
which lies the modern city of Salisbury and, 
at a distance from it of six or seven miles, 
the site of the ancient city, Old Sarum, had 
been designated by a special name, say, 
Sarisberia. Then a battle fought at Old 
Sarum would be correctly called the battle 
of Old Sarum, the battle in the Salisbury 
Plains or the battle of Sarisberia, but not 
with the same correctness the battle of 
Salisbury. 


Among the facts to which I have drawn 
attention are two which may seem to call 


for further explanation. The first is the 
use of Thessalia as an apparent synonym 
of Pharsalia. When Caesar says that the 
battle was fought on the plains of Thessalia 
he does not mean, I take it, that it was 
fought on the plains of Thessaly (he might 
almost as well have said that it was fought 
on the plains of Greece); but that it was 
fought on the plains of the district that we 
know otherwise as TZhessaliotis, in which 
were Pharsalus, Metropolis and other places. 
This district is called the Thessalian plain by 
Strabo: ix.c. 5§$3 gad) pev Pftars ra 
vot. Ta Tapa tHv Oirny amd tod Madtaxov 
KoAvov kat IlvAaKkod pexpe tHs Aodomias Kat 
ts [ivdou, rAaruvopeva 5€ péxpt Papoddov Kai 
Tov TEedlwy Tov OetrTarAcKGy. 

The second is the rather curious puncti- 
liousness of the Roman usage. Why should 
mention of the town have been eschewed, 

2 The passages are cited in Pape’s Dictionary of 
Proper Names, 8.u, @apoaros. 
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almost studiously one might suppose, in 
the designations of the battle? The 
question is as natural as the answer is 
easy. The silence of our authorities shows 
that the town itself had no connexion with 
the battle with the operations that pre- 
ceded it or with the operations that 
followed it. Had an earthquake swallowed 
it up, its disappearance would not have 
made a jot of difference to a_ single 
combatant on either side. This surely is a 
fact which should be noted by our 
historians, and, if noted, then not obscured 
by the invention of a battle ‘ of Pharsalus.’ 

This punctiliousness of usage warrants 
yet another deduction. When the freemen 
of Old Salisbury or Sarum met under the 
trees which marked the place of the ancient 
borough to elect their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, the election might properly be 
described as taking place in the Salisbury 
district, and when the same battle is repre- 
sented as being fought now at Old Phar- 
salus and now on the Pharsalian plain, we 
may conclude without rashness that this 
Old Pharsalus was then no more than an 
insignificant hamlet. 


The noteworthy alternation of Pharsalia 
and Thessalia in the hexameters of Lucan 
provokes a further observation. There are 
three verses in Roman poets where a scribe’s 
Pharsalia makes the metre halt. 


Catullus 64. 37: 


Pharsaliam coeunt, Pharsalia tecta fre- 
quentant. 


Here Professor Ellis in his commentary 
defends the MS. reading by the statement, 
already refuted, that ‘Pharsalia is the 
name of both a town and a district.’ 
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So then the acknowledged sense of the 
verse requires the change to ‘ Pharsalum’ 
or ‘ Pharsalon.’ 


Statius Achilleis 1. 152: 


nunc illum non Ossa capit, non Pelion ingens 
Pharsaliaeue niues. 


This is the reading of the best MS. (P); 
but the others are united on Thessaliacue 
which we have seen may stand for its 
equivalent. Baehrens’ Pharsali would also 
remove the difficulty, were it necessary to 
resort to conjecture. 

The third passage is 


Calpurnius Siculus 4. 101: 
Pharsaliae soluerunt sibila cannae. 


The allusion here is to Pan; and 
Parrhasiae ‘Arcadian’ is the easy and 
necessary correction of Heinsius. 

This trio of cripples a number of 
scholars have propped back to back in the 
hope that they might thus retain their 
position. If this gallant endeavour is to 
be successful, it must in addition be pro- 
vided with an answer to the question: ‘If 
it is allowable to force the syllables 
Pharsali- into a single foot of a_hexa- 
meter, why has Lucan studiously avoided 
the forms Pharsalia and Pharsalius in such 
a position and used instead Zhessalia and 
Thessalius ?’ 


Note.—The above article is a develope- 
ment of a paper read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society on May 7, 1903. A 
brief abstract of it was published in the 
Society’s Proceedings in 1904. 


J. P. PostGate. 





VIRGIL AEN. IV 225 


Vade age, nate, uoca zephyros et labere 
pinnis, 

Dardaniumque ducem, Tyria Karthagine 
qui nune 

expectat fatisque datas non _ respicit 
urbes, 

adloquere et celeris defer mea dicta per 
auras. 


‘expectat, moratur, deterit tempus’ says 
Seruius ; and the context will allow the 





verb no other meaning. But from Seruius’ 
day to ours there has been no authority 
forthcoming for this use of expectare, and, 
what is a graver matter, there is no affinity 
between this use and its established use, nor 
even any road discernible by which it could 
arrive at a meaning so unlike its own. Its 
own meaning is here out of the question, 
for Aeneas was not waiting nor awaiting 
anything ; ‘qua spe inimica in gente mora- 
tur?’ asks Jove in 235, ‘qua spe Libycis 
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teris otia terris?’ asks Mercury in 271: 
‘nulla spe’ is the answer ; his delay was 
purposeless. 

If, instead of eapectat, there were a gap 
at the beginning of the verse, we should 
fill it with no verb (for even cunctatur would 
be inconsistent with non respicit) but rather 
with some accusative meaning /taliam. At 
v 82 we read ‘finis Italos fataliaque arua,’ 
at iv 355 ‘quem regno Hesperiae fraudo et 
fatalibus aruis,’ and here we might expect 
to find 

Tyria Karthagine qui nunc 
Hesperiam fatisque datas non respicit 
urbes. 


The difference in look between Hesperiam 
and eapectat, though slight compared with 
the difference in sense between ewpectat and 
moratur, is nevertheless, I daresay, more 
quickly and sharply perceived. Our bodies 
are much superior to our minds; and the 
human eye, though severely criticised by 
Helmholtz, is at any rate an instrument of 
greater precision than the average human 
brain. Few eyes are so dim as to see little 
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difference between expectat and Hesperiam ; 
but many brains are cloudy enough to think 
expecto much the same as moror, because, I 
suppose, it is possible to connect both the 
one verb and the other with the notion of 
doing nothing. From Hesperiam to expectat 
there is a more practicable route. The mis- 
pronunciation of hes- as ex- which so often 
confounds hesternus with externus is as old as 
Virgil’s MSS: viii 543 hesternum P, externum 
MR. This has converted Hesp- to exp- in 
Sil. i 4 Hesperiae] eaxperie LV and Lue. ii 57 
Hesperium| experium Taurinensis Dorvillii. 
The further change of experiam through 
expertam (georg. ii 382 ingeniis R, ingentis 
MP) to expectam (georg. iii 369 conferto MP, 
confecto RV) recurs at Stat. Theb. xi 339 
experiare| eapertare P, expectare P?; and 
from expectam nothing could issue but ea- 
pectat. The chain of errors is no longer 
than at georg. ii 315: persuadeut auctor M, 
then persuadeat author, then (three changes) 
persuadiiacanthor, then finally persuadit 
acantho P. 
A. E. Housman. 


ON THE NEW FRAGMENT OF THE SO-CALLED LAUDATIO TURIAE 
(C.1.L. VI. 1527). 


Att students of Roman law know the 
inscription which goes by this name; and 
that part of it which raises a complicated 
question of legal inheritance is to be found 
in the later editions of Bruns’ Fontes Juris 
Romani. The whole surviving fragments, 
partly preserved in the Villa Albani in the 
original marble, partly in the form of copies 
made long ago of fragments now lost, con- 
tain a record of domestic life of exceptional 
human interest ; the heartfelt utterance of 
a husband on the death of a wife absolutely 
devoted to him for forty-one years, and 
addressed, unlike all other Jaudationes, to 
herself and not to an audience. The por- 
trait which he draws of her is no rhetorical 
exaggeration, but mainly a record of facts, 
and she lives in it for ever as a woman of 
extraordinary energy, ability, and good 
sense, yet a real tender-hearted unselfish 
woman, devoted to her household duties and 
to the interests of her husband and her 
relations, unfortunate only in having never 
borne him a son. The most touching pas- 


sage in it is perhaps that in which, appar- 
ently after the death of an only daughter,! 
he records how she implored him to divorce 
her and raise up seed by another wife; he 
breaks out into a passionate protest against 
the very thought of such treachery to one 
who had rescued him by her prudence and 
self-devotion from imminent dangers, and 
had lived with him in unbroken harmony for 
so many years. 

For the study of this famous inscription, 
which may count as a fragment of Roman 
literature, something had been done before 
1863 when Mommsen took it in hand, and 
for the first time made it intelligible as a 
whole. He read a paper on it to the Berlin 
Academy, which was published in a separate 
form, and is now reprinted with the addition 
of the new fragment which is chiefly the 


1 This is a conjecture of Mommsen’s based on the 
fact recorded in the Zaudatio (Part II. line 58) that 
according to her wishes he adopted a daughter after 
her death, his own having presumably died. It can- 
not, however, be regarded as certain. 
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subject of this paper, in the first volume of 
his Gesammelte Schriften. This fragment 
was found in 1898 near the Via Portuense, 
and was first published in the Notizie dei 
Scavi of that year by Vaglieri: it has since 
been printed with a short commentary by 
O. Hirschfeld in the Wiener Studien for 
1902, who has also inserted it in its proper 
place in the whole inscription as we have it, 
as editor of the volume of Mommsen’s works 
just mentioned. There can be no doubt 
that it belongs to the Laudatio Turiae. 
Though it consists of only ten lines, none of 
which seem to contain more than about three 
quarters of the original ones, i.e. the latter 
part of each line, it seems to fit very natur- 
ally into a large gap in the middle of the 
whole inscription though without filling it 
up. It gives us the only letters we possess 
of the original heading, which can be com- 
pleted as (u)xorts ; but unluckily the wife’s 
name is not preserved with it. We must 
therefore wait for further discoveries in 
order to make absolutely sure of the identity 
of this wonderful woman. Meanwhile, 
however, it may be as well to see whether 
any new light is thrown by the fragment on 
the question of identity. Both Vaglieri and 
Hirschfeld insist that it puts out of court 
the theory of Phillipp della Terre, accepted 
by Mommsen and most scholars up to 1898, 
that the lady was Turia, wife (as we know 
from Val. Max. 6. 7. 2) of a Q. Lucretius, 
whose romantic adventures in the pro- 
scriptions of B.c. 43 are recorded by 
Appian 4. 44, 

In order to explain the place which the 
new fragment should take in the inscription 
as we have it, it is necessary to understand 
that the Zaudatio obviously consisted of 
two parts, roughly answering to the two 
parts of the surviving fragments, which are 
divided, as has been said above, by a gap 
which may have been a considerable one. 
In the first part, which is mutilated at the 
beginning, the chief topics are the prudence, 
energy, and unselfishness of the wife in 
rescuing her father’s will from an attack 
made on its validity by her relations, and 
the way in which she and the speaker dealt 
with the patrimonium they thus inherited ; 
these matters are only interrupted by two 
paragraphs in which he speaks of the long 
period of their happy married life, and of 
his wife’s many domestic and other virtues. 
This digression looks to me as if the speaker 
thought that he was getting too legally 
technical, and that the /audatio proper was 
not sufficiently obvious. However this may 
be, it is, I think, quite clear that in this 














first part of the document he never really 
travels beyond the beginning of their 
married life: according to an almost certain 
completion of the text! (line 3) the marriage 
had not taken place when the parents of the 
wife were suddenly murdered together 
(perhaps by their own slaves as Mommsen 
suggested), and the affair of the will must 
have happened soon afterwards, whether 
when the speaker and his wife were still 
only betrothed or actually married is un- 
certain. But before we reach the end of 
Part I, the details of the management of 
the patrimonium clearly indicate that the 
marriage has been completed; and then 
comes the gap of which I have spoken. 
The question of the approximate date of the 
marriage I must postpone till we have 
considered the contents of Part II. 

This second part, before the discovery of 
the new fragment, began with a mutilated 
passage which seems to refer to a return 
from absence or exile, which the husband 
owed quite as much to the energy and 
pietas of his wife, as to the clemency of 
someone in power; and as the well pre- 
served succeeding paragraphs tell the story 
of a wonderful escape, of the vain efforts of 
the wife to persuade Lepidus to carry out 
the restitution accorded to her husband 
by Octavian (Caesar Augustus as he is 
called by anticipation), of the brutal conduct 
of Lepidus, and the final clementia of 
Caesar, it has been assumed, and perhaps 
rightly, that this powerful person was 
Octavian himself.2. The J/audatio then pro- 
ceeds to the happy time of peace after 
Actium (pacato orbe terrarum, restituta 
republica), the want of children, the pro- 
posed divorce and the speaker’s horror at 
the bare idea of it, and the death of the 
wife : ending with words which in a religious 
sense have not obtained the attention they 
deserve, te di Manes tui ut quietam patiantur 
atque ita tuweantur opto. 

I now give the new fragment ; though # 
does not join on with any of the others at 
any point, it will be obvious where it should 
come in the whole inscription. 


1 Orbata es re(pente ante nuptiar)um diem utroyue 
pa(rente in penatium soli)tudine una oc(cisis). It is 
difficult to see how the first five words can be other- 
wise completed. 

2 As will be seen later on, it is just possible that 
this may refer to an earlier exercise of clemency by 
Julius ; but if so, the paragraph which follows, and 
which ciearly refers to the proscriptions of 43, comes 
in rather awkwardly. In my opinion there is a con- 
siderable gap still to be filled up between the new 
fragment and these mutilated words. 
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From the position in this fragment of 
the word (v)xoris, the only one we as yet 
possess of the original heading of the in- 
scription, and obviously the last one, it is 
plain that the fragment must be placed (as 
has been done by Hirschfeld in Mommsen’s 
Gesummelte Schriften, vol. i. p. 403) in the 
big lacuna between the two main portions 
of the laudatio as we have it. But what 
was the size of the gap between the end of 
this and the beginning of the next frag- 
ment we cannot tell for certain: that frag- 
ment begins with the words ‘me patriae 
redditum a se, [na]m nisi parasses quod 
servar[et]...inaniter opes suas pollicere- 
tur’: and this seems to me to suggest a 
considerable lacuna, but not a very big one, 
between the two. The one ends with a 
fairly clear indication of an attack on a 
house belonging to the pair, warded off by 
the wife in her husband’s absence: the 
other begins with an allusion to a return of 
the husband from exile or enforced absence. 
But it has been assumed both by Vaglieri 
and by Hirschfeld that they follow close on 
one another and refer to the same circum- 
stance, viz. the escape of the husband from 
the proscriptions of 43. This seems to me 
to be quite impossible. It has arisen, I 
think, simply from unconscious preposses- 
sion in favour of the story as it was formerly 
known tous. They refer, I think, to quite 
different times and events. 

Let us consider this fragment a little 
more closely : in spite of the loss of a con- 
siderable part of each line, its general bear- 
ing is pretty clear. First, we have a fuga 
of the husband: secondly, at his departure 
the wife gave him as subsidia all the gold 
and pearl ornaments she had about her. 
Hirschfeld would connect this, with the 
story of an Acilius told by Appian (4. 39), 
who, when proscribed in 43, persuaded the 
soldiers to whom he was betrayed to take a 
communication to his wife, on promise of 


rich reward : this they did ; she gave them 
all her jewels, and they procured his escape 
to Sicily. But the resemblance is only a 
superficial one: the words tradidisti mihi 
(of the correctness of the completion there 
can surely be no doubt) in the fragment 
cannot be reconciled with the giving of the 
jewels by Acilius’ wife to the soldiers,— 
not to him—to procure his release and 
escape. Thirdly, we find her sending him 
slaves (familia), money, and fructus in his 
absence. This is quite out of keeping with 
the hairbreadth escapes of 43, and would 
have been apt rather to attract attention to 
the man than to effect his security. In 
one case, it is true, an intended victim 
escaped suspicion by openly travelling with 
a train of male and female slaves (App. 
4.40); but as we read through the long 
list of escapes in Appian, it is clear that it 
was with the utmost ditticulty that the pro- 
scribed eluded notice, hiding themselves,— 
and often ineffectually,—in all sorts of holes 
and corners; and of those who reached 
Sicily safely we are told that they were 
glad to receive food and clothing at the 
hands of Sextus Pompeius.! I may add 
that the words ‘apsentiam meam locuple- 
tasti’ also seem to me ill suited to a time 
of such imminent peril for the fugitives, 
when hardly any part of the empire was 
without its spies and assassins. 

Again the words that follow in lines 6, 
7, 8, though they are by no means clear in 
detail, evidently refer to some effort on the 
part of the wife undertaken on behalf of 
her husband ; and if this is to be explained 
of the part she played after he was pro- 
scribed, the speaker has told the same 
story twice over in a most unnatural way. 
If on the other hand we could explain it 
of some earlier danger and escape, the 
order of events in the laudatio would be 


1 Appian 4. 36. 
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sufficiently preserved, which is in the main 
presented through all that remains of it. 

But the most effectual proof, as I think, 
that he is here speaking, not of 43 B.c. but 
of an earlier time, lies in the mention of 
Milo in line 9 as if he were alive at the 
time spoken of. Milo was killed in the 
spring of 48 B.c. after being recalled by 
Caelius Rufus from his exile at Massilia in 
order to join him in a mad _ sedition 
against Caesar’s government and legislation 
(Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. 20-22). Caesar’s own 
account of this miserable business is un- 
luckily very corrupt, but the story can be 
made out in outline with the help of Dio 
Cassius (42. 24). It would seem that when 
Caelius was ejected from Rome, he went to 
Campania where he was joined by Milo, 
who still had in his pay the remains of 
gladiatorial bands which he had ‘formerly 
collected there ; that they made a combined 
attempt on Capua which failed, and that 
Milo was then sent south to the region of 
Thurii ‘ad sollicitandos pastores,’ while 
Caelius attacked Casilinum. Or it may be, 
if we follow Caesar’s confused sentences at 
the end of ch. 21, that Milo had left 
Campania before the attempt to surprise 
Capua. But in any case it is clear that 
Milo, as Dio Cassius says, gathered a band 
of desperadoes together,' and roamed south- 
ward seeking whom he could devour; in 
Bruttium he began to open the ergastula, 
and met his death in an attempt on Cosa. 

It seems to me hardly possible to refer 
the imperfect lines 9, 10, 11 of the new 
fragment to any other event than this. 
The wife is in a country house, as we are 
entitled to guess from the fact that she sup- 
plied her husband with fructus as well as 
with slaves and money. Milo may have had 
a grudge against the pair for baving bought 
cheap either this identical villa or some 
other house which had formerly belonged to 
him and was sold cheap after the forfeiture 
of his property by exile. (For information 
about these sales see Asc. in Mil. p. 54: 
Att. 5, 8: Fam. 8, 3.) He attacks the 
house, which is successfully defended by the 
wife.” 

On this interpretation the whole of the 
new fragment would refer to the events of 
49 and 48 B.c. But if so, it will be asked 


1“Es te thy ItcAlav adixeto, al moAAods avOpa- 
mous, Tovs ev Blov Seouévous, tovs 5 Kal Tiuwplav 
Tiva dedidTas, ovAAEEaS Thy TE Xwpav exaKovpye: K.T.A. 

2 I use the word wife for convenience: but, as will 
be seen directly, it is not clear whether the marriage 
had as yet taken place. The completion (defe)ndisti 
is almost certain. 


what was the fuga of line 2, for which the 
husband received from his wife so much 
provision in the form of jewels and gold, and 
during which she supported him with slaves, 
money, and fructus? Let us notice 1, that 
in line 5 she is evidently represented as 
having eluded or corrupted ‘adversariorum 
custodes,’ and that adversarius is exactly 
the word which would be used of one side 
at the opening of acivil war, not of assassins 
going about to catch and slay the victims of 
a proscription®: 2, that in lines 4 and 5 of 
Part I, the husband is spoken of as being 
in Macedonia soon after the sudden murder 
of the parents of the wife, while her sister’s 
husband Cluvius had gone to Africa : 3, that 
if this fragment refers to the events of 49 
and 48, the clementia spoken of in line 7 can 
hardly be other than that of Julius himself, 
of whom the word is so often used from the 
very outset of the civil war. Putting these 
things together, we may divine,—not with 
certainty, but with great probability, as I 
think,—that the fuga was nothing more than 
a flight of the husband from the country house 
at which they were staying when the war 
broke out: if it was the one attacked by Milo 
in the following year, it would probably be 
between Campania and Bruttium, and open 
to Caesar’s troops warching after Pompey to 
Brundisium. The husband we may guess 
reached Brundisium safely, and crossed 
with Pompey to Macedonia: the wife re- 
mained, and was treated with courtesy by 
Caesar’s orders, after a display of the spirit 
and courage that was natural to her (quod 
ut conarere virtus tua te hortabatur : vox tua 
est firmitate animi emissa). This is indeed 
guesswork ; but it is entirely in keeping 
with the part of the lines left to us, and 
inconsistent with nothing that is recorded in 
the rest of the laudatio. 

In any case, if it be true that this frag- 
ment refers to events having nothing what- 
ever to do with the proscriptions of 43, and 
can be itself referred with confidence to 49 
and 48, we are now in a position to recast 
our ideas both as to the date of the marriage 
and the identity of the pair. 

On both these points we may now, in my 
view, safely return to the conclusions of 
Mommesen in the paper of 1863. As regards 
the first, Mommsen put the marriage between 
48 and 42 B.c.: the pair were certainly 


3 It is interesting to find that the word is used no 
less than four times by Pompeius himself in the 
dispatches to Domitius preserved in Cic. Aét. 8. 12; 
i.e. it is used of the opposite party and its leader in 
Jan. 49, the very time to which I believe the first 
lines of the fragment refer. 
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married at the time of the proscriptions, 
which took place in the autumn of 43, At 
the time of the murder of the parents they 
were probably not married but only be- 
trothed ; but the condition of the tirst few 
lines of Part I, on which this conclusion 
is chiefly based,! is not such as to make it 
quite certain. If however it is correct, 
the marriage remained uncelebrated while 
the future husband was in Macedonia, and 
the legal defence of the will, as well as the 
defence of the house alluded to in the 
new fragment (a house perhaps left them 
by her father) took place also during the 
period of betrothal. As Mommsen assumes, 
on the return of Caesar from the East in 
the autumn of 47, the affianced husband 
received a free pardon, like Cicero and so 
many others (p. 477) ; or possibly after the 
battle of Pha:salia. The marriage would 
naturally follow, and we shall not be far 
wrong in putting it at the end of 48 or 
some time in 47. As they were married 
for 41 years, this would bring the date of 
the death of the wife, and of the /audatio 
itself, to 7 or 6 B.c. 

Secondly, as regards the identity of the 
husband, we may return to the hypothesis, 
recently discarded by Vaglieri and Hirsch- 
feld, that he was that Q. Lucretius Vespillo 
whose adventures in the proscription of 43 
are recorded by Appian and Valerius Maxi- 
wus: for what the /auwdautio tells us of these 
adventures is not changed, according to my 
view, by anything in the new fragment. It 
may be as well to recapitulate the evidence 
for this identification, especially as the story 
of Lucretius’ escape is incidentally of singu- 
lar interest. 

Caesar in B.C. iii, 7 mentions that on 
arriving off Oricum from Brundisium he 
found Lucretius Vespillo, and another man 
in command of eighteen ships from Asia, é.e. 
apart of Pompey’s feet ; and this exactly 
suits the statement of the /audatio that the 
speaker had gone to Macedonia while his 
wife’s husband C. Cluvius had passed to 
Atrica—the two provinces where operations 
were being carried on by the Pompeian party 
in 49-48 B.c. This however is rather a 
confirmatory point than a matter of sub- 
stantial evidence. 

The real argument lies in a comparison 
of the accounts of Appian and Val. Maxi- 
mus of the escape in 43, with the hints 
afforded by the laudatio. 

What the /audator tells us is this: ‘ Why,’ 
he says, ‘should I pluck from my inmost 


1 See above, note 2. 
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thoughts once more the story of my rescue? 
how you sent me a sudden message of warn- 
ing, how you repressed my audacia, and 
when I yielded to advice, you prepared jfida 
rece(ptacula), with the knowledge only of 
Cluvius and your sister.’ 

Appian’s story is as follows: Lucretius 
was wandering in the country, with two 
faithful slaves, and being in difficulty for 
provisions was trying to return to his wife 
in Rome, and had actually arrived at the 
gate when he saw a troop of soldiers coming 
out. It suddenly occurred to him that this 
was the very place where his father had 
been caught in the Sullan proscription,” 
and he slipped into one of the tombs which 
there lined the road. One of his slaves had 
hurt his leg, and he was leaning on the arm 
of the other when this happened. While 
they were hiding bere, they were surprised 
by some tomb-wreckers (what a picture 
here of the insecurity of the times!) and to 
these the slave gave himself up to be stripped 
while Lucretius fled to the zate—the soldiers 
having now presumably disappeared. At 
the gate, one reads with astonishment, he 
waited for the slave, shared his clothes with 
him, and reached his house in safety. There 
his wife hid him between the ceiling and the 
roof of a chamber until the storm had 
passed over. Valerius Maximus, who gives 
the name of the wife as ‘Turia, merely teils 
how he was hidden ‘inter cameram et tec- 
tum cubiculi’ at the great peril of his wife, 
who shared the secret with one handmaid 
only. 

Now the only contradiction between 
these combined accounts and the story of 
the Jaudatio is in the statement of Val. 
Max. that no one knew of the hiding-place 
but the maid, while the daudatio speaks 
ot Cluvius and his wife as in the secret. 
This however is not a serious difficulty: we 
may assume that the maid was the only 
person in the house who knew, but that 
Cluvius and his wife were acquainted with 
the fact also, as being either in Rome or not 
far away. In any case Valerius Maximus 

2 These words of Appian suggest a slight difficulty 
which does not seem to have been noticed. If Lu- 
cretius’ father was killed in 82 B.c., his son must 
have been forty when he himself was proscribed, 
could not have been married till he was about thirty- 
five, and delivered the /awdatio when he was nearly 
eighty. But none of these thinys are impossible ; 
and one might suppose, from the energy of the wife’s 
character even before they were married, that at that 
time she, and therefore presumably her husband, 
were comparatively mature iu years. It is to be 
noticed, too, that Appian does not say that the elder 
Lucretius was killed in 82, but only that he was 
taken. 
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was careless in regard to detail. 
Appian’s account coincides strikingly with 
that of the Jaudatio, if we may assume that 
Lucretius was making for Rome on the 
advice of his wife, instead of exposing him- 
self to his enemies in the country districts. 
She sent him a sudden warning, and re- 
pressed his awdacia, preparing meanwhile 
fida rece[ ptacula| in their house in Rome.! 
The return to the city was obviously made 
by night and in disguise: this is suggested by 
the mention of the tomb-wreckers, and the 
changing of clothes with the slave at the 
gate ; thus though the peril was great no 
doubt, it was less exactly to be described 
by the word audacia than the attempt to 
escape from Italy, which brought so many 
to their end. 

This identification is of course by no 
means certain, but it may hold the field 
until another fragment is discovered. No 
other of Appian’s many stories of wonderful 
escapes tallies in any degree with the 
laudatio ; and the whole tenor of the docu- 
ment shows that the speaker was a suflici- 
ently important person to have been in- 
cluded in such a collection of stories. If he 
was Lucretius Vespillo, he was consul in 
19 B.c.: and here Hirschfeld has raised the 
objection that there is no mention of the 
consulship in the /audatio. But with sin- 
gular and touching delicacy, the speaker 
throughout the daudatio keeps himself in 
the background, attributing his wealth, his 
safety, his happiness entirely to the wonder- 
ful woman he celebrates. Once indeed, 
when he is speaking of their joint manage- 
ment of their property, he breaks off with 
the words, ‘of this I will say no more, lest 
I should seem to be claiming a share in your 
praises’ (Part I line 40). Could such a 
man have dreamt of referring to his consul- 
ship while recalling the happiness of his 
domestic life ? 

Supposing that my reasoning holds good, 
I would reconstruct the whole astonishing 
story of the pair as follows : 

Turia’s parents were murdered at the 
very outbreak of the Civil War in Jan. 49, 
at a time when we might naturally expect 
such things to happen. Shortly afterwards, 
Lucretius, then aflfianced to her, had to 
leave Italy and act under Pompey in Epirus. 
Turia, left behind in Italy, with only her 
sister to help her, whose husband Cluvius 
had gone to Africa, also to fight on the 


1 The marble gives ‘ fida rece-’ (Part II. line 7), and 
the next line begins ‘ sociosque consiliorum suorum 
ad me servandum’... It is difficult tosee how else 
the line can be completed. 






Pompeian side, had now to face a series of 
dangers and difficulties, all of which she 
overcame by her wonderful courage and 
address ; she traced out the murderers of 
her parents and secured their punishment : 
she obtained the protection of Caesar during 
his march through Italy to Brundisium : she 
contrived to smuggle supplies to the absent 
Lucretius : and resisted and finally defeated 
an attempt to upset her father’s will, under 
which she and Lucretius were the chief if 
not the only inheritors. The next year 48, 
during the attempted revolution of Caelius 
and Milo, she was attacked by the ruffianly 
following of the Jatter in a villa in the 
country, and contrived to beat them off. 
At the end of that year, or some time in 
47, Lucretius returned, like Cicero, to Italy, 
and obtained a pardon from Caesar. ‘The 
marriage was now celebrated, and until 
Caesar's assassination they presumably lived 
in tranquillity. 

When the second triumvirate was formed 
and the proscriptions began, Lucretius’ 
name appeared on tbe lists, whether at the 
instance of Octavian or Lepidus is not 
clear: the restitution came from Octavian, 
but the conduct of Lepidus looks as if he 
hed a personal spite against the pair. Then 
followed the extraordinary escape I have 
already described, which must have happen- 
ed at the end of 43 or beginning cf 42. 
For some months Lucretius must have been 
kept in concealment of some kind, for 
when at last an edict was obtained for his 
restitution, Octavian the author of it was 
absent, i.e. he had gone to the campaign of 
Philippi, and his departure seems not to 
have taken place till the summer of 42. 
Turia took this document to Lepidus, who 
was consul and in charge of Rome and 
Italy, and was received, according to her 
husband’s account, with insults and even 
with blows. The return of Caesar at the 
end of the year set this matter right: and 
Lucretius hints that Lepidus’ brutality was 
not forgotten by Octavian. 

The rest of the story, which is of unique 
interest as a picture of Roman domestic 
life, does not properly belong to the subject 
of this paper. It is to be hoped that other 
fragments may be discovered which may 
help to complete it, and to afford us a more 
certain identification of the husband and 
wife; and this is not impossible if, as 
Vaglieri thinks, the original site of the in- 
scription was in the locality where this new 
fragment was found, viz. the Via Portuense 
on the right bank of the Tiber. 

W. Warpe Fow er. 
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NOTE ON TACITUS, AGRICOLA, 46 


Admiratione te potius immortalibus laudi- 
bus et, si natura suppeditet, similitudine 
decoramus. 

So read A, B, and the Toletan (though T 
may have decoremus with Orsini). Furneaux, 
following Muret, reads colamus for decora- 
mus ; Prof. Gudeman has proposed te colamus, 
deleting the previous ¢e (and I had followed 
him). 

But whether we choose decoramus or 
decoremus the MSS. are certainly right in 
the word. The language here is a direct 
allusion to Ennius’ nemo me lacrumis 
decoret, and any Roman I think, at least any 
Roman familiar with Cicero’s de Senectute 
(ch. 20), would have expected the word, 
especially as we have echoes of Cicero’s own 
language in the words lamentis, lugere, 
immortalis. 

The whole chapter 46 is, as Prof. Gudeman 


ghoulishly indeed but with some truth has 
said, ‘a veritable mosaic of stereotype 
ideas’; we have more of the tone of the de 
Senectute (chs. 21 and 22) at the beginning ; 
and to the other passages quoted by the 
commentators might be added the words of 
Horace Zp. II. i. 247-9, 


nec magis expressi wultus per uenea signa 
quam per uatis opus mores animique uirorum 
clarorum apparent, 


which Tacitus seems to have had ‘at the 
back of his mind’ when he wrote in § 3 non 
quia intercedendum putem imaginibus quae 
marmore aut aere finguntur, sed ut uultus 
hominum, ita simulacra uultus imbecilla ac 
mortalia sunt, forma mentis aeterna, quam 
tenere et exprimere non per alienam materiam 
et artem, sed tuis ipse moribus possis. 
W.C. F. Watrers. 


REVIEWS. 


JACOBY’S MARMOR PARIUM. 


Das Marmor Parium. Herausgegeben und 
erklirt von Fenix Jacopy. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1904. 8vo. 
Pp. xvili+ 210. Mit drei Beilagen. M. 7. 


Art last we have an adequate edition of the 
Parian Marble in octavo form and alone! 
If Dr. Jacoby had merely republished the 
work of his predecessors in this convenient 
little volume, he would have deserved the 
thanks of scholars. But he has given us 
much more than that, and his own contri- 
bution to the study of the document is no 
less solid and valuable because it more often 
shows itself in compilation and criticism 
than in divination and conjecture. Mutilated 
and corrupted in text, of uncertain purpose 
and origin, arbitrary in scope and method, 
sometimes without parallel, often unorthodox, 
ranging in subject over the whole of Greek 
history and literature down to the third 
century B.c., the Parian Chronicle confronts 
its editor with problems of the utmost 
difficulty and variety. No edition can ever 
be final, but Dr. Jacoby has done his work 
well and carefully, and substantially fur- 





thered the interpretation of many obscure 
passages. 

The book contains (1) a brief, perhaps too 
brief, introduction dealing with the Marble 
and its history, the chief editions, and the 
authorities which the Clironicler may have 
used; (2) a revised text with apparatus 
criticus and catalogue of restorations pro- 
posed by various scholars ; (3) an ample 
commentary ; (4) a chronological canon in 
which the dates are discussed and compared 
with others; (5) an index of names; (6) 
transcripts, drawn from the best available 
sources, of the three parts into which fate 
has divided the inscription. 

Dr. Jacoby is little interested (it would 
seem) in the earlier interpreters of the 
Marble, whose achievements.are quite over- 
shadowed by the mighty work of Boeckh. Le 
Paulmier wins from him a somewhat ambi- 
guous compliment. But Selden, whom 
Boeckh hailed as vir magnus, meets with 
scant justice. Surely it shows some lack of 
historic sense to treat his amateur essay in 
epigraphy as if it were the work of a modern 
expert, and one cannot but regret that the 
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latest editor persists in counting his dots 
while proclaiming the futility of the enumer- 
ation. Selden probably did not count them, 
at all events beyond three or four, and it 
would be more reasonable to measure his 
gaps, but any one who has had experience 
of compositors, even in establishments accus- 
tomed to the printing of inscriptions, must 
be aware that it is almost impossible, how- 
ever many proofs are corrected, to get a text 
rightly spaced. Nor will anyone who thinks 
himself back into Selden’s place, confronted 
with a worn irregular script under a London 
sky, without practice or such aids as cross- 
ruled paper, be surprised that he made 
mistakes in his copy. So, too, it is scarcely 
fair to reproach Prideaux and Chandler for 
neglect of the evidence of the stone. One 
has to picture it built into a shady wall, 
or buried in the gloomy basement of the old 
Schools at Oxford, and then conjecture how 
much could be seen on it! Even now in the 
sunk court, where the University is con- 
strained by lack of space to stow its inscrip- 
tions, it is difficult by the diffused top light 
from the north to read anything but the 
obvious. 

A fuller account would have been welcome 
of the editor’s critical methods, for which 
he is content to refer us elsewhere (/thein. 
Mus. lix). One principle which he has 
applied more thoroughly than any of his 
predecessors, and often with useful results, 
is the approximate equality of adjacent 
lines in number of letters. But it must be 
remembered that the value of this test is 
mainly negative. It may be used to refute 
restorations which are too long, but cannot 
tell us what to supplyin a gap. Dr. Jacoby 
has sometimes been tempted into padding 
out a restoration with irrelevant details 
simply in order to fill his line. ) 

The editor wisely allows great critical 
weight to the usages of the document, its 
forms of expression and arrangement. 
But even he occasionally offends against 
his own canons—eg. in discussing the 
desperate passage in Ep. 17 he contem- 
plates the possibility of the letters Adoy 
being a repetition of the opening formula 
aq’ ob. But although do with a sub- 
stantive may be followed by another azo 
with a substantive or by dd’ ot with a 
verb (e.g. B. Ep. 12), dd’ od never recurs 
after dd’ ob. Nor can the alternative sug- 
gestion that ADOY may be a corruption of 
Aoy and the sentence have run somehow 
like dd’ ov év "EAevotu 6 ‘yupvixds 1“ 
éyévero kal 7 Tod vjaod [xabidpvors| be 
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admitted, for the normal word would be 
éré6y, not éyévero, and the Chronicler (if he 
used the word vads at all) would have 
written xai 5 vads idpvOy, cf. Ep. 4. 

A very valuable feature of the edition is 
the list of parallel passages prefixed to the 
notes on each Epoch. Some of these pas- 
sages are, to be sure, rather remotely con- 
nected with the particular matter in ques- 
tiov, but over-completeness is a fault on the 
right side. Many of the most difficult 
problems in the criticism of the text are 
concerned with the relative importance to 
be attached to orthodox tradition on the one 
hand, and to the readings, especially Selden’s 
readings, of the inscription on the other. 
Dr. Jacoby is on the whole scrupulous, even 
superstitious, about orthodoxy. Thus he 
rejects tov dyéva from Ep. 6, and 
©AIAYAHT from Ep. 34, because he 
cannot bring them into harmony with the 
tradition. But his boldest profession of 
faith is his proposal, well worth making in 
spite of its audacity, that the ancestors and 
dates of Phidon and Archias ought to be 
transposed, and Ep. 31 precede Ep. 30. 
Similarly he will not hear of Le Paulmier’s 
éu Tapalor|aé in Ep. 9, which is epigraphi- 
cally convincing and supported by the 
analogy of Iasos, but approves Boeckh’s 
€u. mapa| rdw |, which is improbable in view 
of Selden’s express observation and difficult 
to reconcile with his own remark ‘nach 
dem Marmor scheint es als ob die sechs 
midchen als priesterinnen auf der insel 
zuriickgeblieben sind.’ In Ep. 42 Kpoicov 
iol zp }jo[a|s [)]pa[vicrer] is outside the pale 
of discussion in spite of the half-way house 
offered by Bacchylides. In Ep. 8 [Sraproi 
Aaxw|vixis €BaciAevoay is to my mind postu- 
lated by the context and adequately con- 
firmed by external evidence, but it offends 
against orthodox Dorian tradition, so Dr. 
Jacoby resuscitates the Agenoridae and 
Phoenicia, It is the more surprising that he 
will not admit Tporidev in Ep. 16, for 
epigraphically it is quite on a par with 
Boeckh’s suggestion and has much better 
support in the authorities. In general, 
however, the present reviewer has reason 
to be grateful for Dr. Jacoby’s remarks, and 
readily admits that some of his criticisms 
have converted him from error (eg. on 
Ep. 17 and Ep. 74). Among many just 
observations scattered through the book 
may be quoted the notes on the restoration 
of Epp. 10, 14, 25, and 34. 

It is perhaps in the ‘higher criticism’ of 
the document that the editor’s treatment is 
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slightest and least satisfactory. He seems 
sometimes to get out of touch with his 
author. His interpretation strikes one here 
and there as frigid and recondite, where the 
chronicle is popular and superficial. He 
attributes to the compiler too much anti- 
quarian and mythological interest, whereas 
his list of facts or subjects may have been 
taken from any handbook of useful infor- 
mation or guide to culture, and he is con- 
cerned with the remote past less for its own 
sake than as giving some account of the 
origin of existing institutions and the like. 
The speculations on the sources are not 
convincing, the classification is too artificial, 
and the conclusions are hard to reconcile 
with the editor’s own restoration of the 
first line of the Marble. The net result 
amounts to little more than the suggestion, 
worth consideration but capable of quite 
simple statement, that the Chronicler may 
have drawn upon Ephorus and Aristoxenus., 
It is a temptation of Quellenkritik to be too 
confident that we know all the possible 
sources, but every fresh discovery shows 
more clearly that the common stock of 
classical tradition was less dependent on 
particular works, and individual diversity 
more frequent, than was supposed. There 
is enough in the Marble itself that is unique 
to warn us how little we really know. 

One cannot but wish that Dr. Jacoby had 
given us some general discussion of the chron- 
ology. To those who are inclined to believe 
that the received system is a comparatively 
late reconstruction begun in the 4th century 
B.¢., still in progress when the Chronicler 
wrote, and not finally accepted till long 
after him (cf. Diels, Die Olympionikenliste 
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aus Oxyrhynchos, in Hermes xxxvi), the 
variations of the Marble from chronological 
orthodoxy are profoundly interesting. Are 
they mere mistakes, or do they preserve 
traces of rival versions, and indicate joints 
and sutures in the fabric? Are the prob- 
lems as to the Pythiads for example, or the 
Sicilian dates, or Melanippides, or Simonides, 
ultimately chronological? Is the Athenian 
archon-list of even the fifth century above 
suspicion? I regret that Dr. Jacoby has 
seen fit to retain the theory of the double 
computus, which seems to me scientifically 
improbable and an easy evasion of a real 
difficulty. I am surprised that he is naively 
ready to admit an otherwise unrecorded 
seizure of Delphi by the Phocians in 366/5 
on the strength of Ep. 75, especially as the 
variation in date is closely related to a well 
known problem in the chronology of the 
Spartan kings (cf. Ed. Meyer, Forschungen 
ii. pp. 502-11). 

Perhaps, however, these large questions 
lay outside the scope of the edition, and 
certainly Dr. Jacoby within his limits has 
produced a thoroughly serviceable book. 
Without detracting from its solid merits a 
foreigner may be allowed to enter a mild 
protest against a style so overloaded with 
parenthesis, so careless of the art of com- 
position, and so indifferent to capitals, stops, 
and paragraphs, as to double his labourin read- 
ing it. Misprints, moreover, are too abund- 
ant, although not many of them are serious 
But it is a pity that so scholarly a work 
should not have been turned out in better 
form. 

J. A. R. Munro. 


TWO ANTHOLOGIES. 


Myths from Pindar. Chosen and Edited by 
H. R. Kine, M.A. Geo. Bell & Sons, 
1904, Pp, xii+96. 2s. 6d. net. 


Florilegium Tironis Graecum. Simple Pas- 
sages for Greek Unseen Translation chosen 
with a view to their Literary Interest. 
By R. M. Burrows and W. C. FLramsTEap 
Watters. Pp. ix+271. Macmillan & Co., 
1904. 48. 6d. 


Computsory Greek has been supposed to 
harrow the intellect by concentrating it on 
the minutiae of grammar and verbal accuracy. 
To parody Newton’s words, the schoolboy 


or the passman is like a child picking up 
unfulfilled conditions on the seashore, while 
the great ocean of Greek literature lies all 
undiscovered before him. It is to supplement 
this deficiency that these two books have 
been compiled. 

Mr. King has produced an elegant book, 
in which good paper and print, a rubric 
margin, and full page illustrations combine 
to please the eye. He has made a judicious 
selection from an author who lends himself 
readily to the process. If Pindar’s words 
are often qgwvdevta ovveroiow, he grows 
comparatively easy when he comes to his 
myth. It would be difficult to improve on 
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the selection made. The greater part of the 
4th Pythian is here and the whole of that 
fine poem, the 9th Pythian. The beautiful 
Castor and Pollux myth of the 10th Nemean 
is included, and the famous eagle and volcano 
passage from the Ist Pythian. If a boy 
can be taught to appreciate, even partially, 
the merits of such passages, he will have 
learned much. Mr. King has_ provided 
substantial help in the notes by means of 
frequent and careful translations, while he 
keeps his aesthetic object before the reader 
by quotations from English poetry— not 
indeed always accurate, as when Milton is 
made to write ‘Adam, the wisest man of 
men since born.’ 

With the difficulties of the text the 
editor does not much concern himself, and 
in some cases cannot be acquitted of shirk- 
ing his responsibilities. For example, on 
xii. 16 (=Nem. iii. 96) dyAadxapzov 
Nypéos Ovyatpa he remarks, ‘Both reading 
and interpretation are disputed in the second 
part of the compound, so I leave the word.’ 
It would have been bolder to read dyAad- 
xpavov, Which is accepted by both Bury and 
Fennell, and can be supported from Bacchy- 
lides. In another note we are sorry to see 
the old heresy of d\Aa yap surviving: ‘ but 
(in vain) for’ ete. Truly of this ellipse it 
may be said that age cannot wither it nor 
custom stale its infinite variety. The editor 
disclaimsany attempt toelucidatethe metrical 
schemes ; in which case it seems superfluous 
to add, as he occasionally does, to the head- 
ing of his selection, ‘The rhythm is Dorian,’ 
or what not. 

One last criticism we have to make. 
The illustrations, beautiful in themselves 
and satisfactorily reproduced, might have 
been, as indeed the editor seems to admit, 
more suitably chosen. Nor has sufficient 
care been exercised in describing them. 


The object which Profs. Burrows and 
Walters have in view is clearly stated in 
their preface. ‘Can it be made possible 
for him [i.e. the average schoolboy or pass- 
man], while reading as a set book a single 
play of Euripides or a single book of Homer, 
to form a conception of Euripides as a poet, 
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or of the general outline of the Jliad and 
the Odyssey?’ To secure this end, some 
sacrifices have been made: ‘We have, 
wherever necessary, omitted lines and 
phrases ; we have occasionally adopted the 
Jacillima lectio without regard to the weight 
of evidence ; in a few cases ... we have, 
preferred making some slight simplification 
or modification in an important piece to 
omitting it altogether.’ The plan is excel- 
lent, and the sacrifice needs no apology. 
Eighty-four passages from Homer, contain- 
ing about 1,500 lines, are sufficient to indi- 
cate the course of the story and to illustrate 
the character of the poetry. Each reader 
will of course miss some favourite passage, 
but on the whole the selections have been 
made with very great skill. It has been 
more difficult to give the substance of a 
Greek play in three or four short passages, 
but here again it is surprising how much 
can be done in a little space. To take for 
example the Philoctetes : we have a few lines 
of the hero’s greeting to his visitors, a few 
lines of his description of his solitary life, 
the short invocation to sleep by the Chorus, 
the burst of indignation at & wip oi xal wav 
Setua, and lastly the dialogue in which Neo- 
ptolemus restores the bow and is interrupted 
by Odysseus: and there is the tragedy in 
eighty-seven lines ! 

With Herodotus, Plato, and the Orators 
the editors have been equally successful, 
but the selections from Thucydides seem 
to suffer from divided aims. In their 
anxiety to supply the salient points of the 
narrative, they have failed to bring out the 
literary characteristics of their author. What 
shall we say of a selection which contains 
no specimens from the Funeral Speech of 
Pericles or the description of the battle 
in the Great Harbour? The editors can 
hardly plead that these are too backneyed 
to give, seeing that they print the @adarra 
passage from the Anabasis and the éo7épa 
pev yap nv from the De Corona. 

With this slight reservation, we have 
nothing but praise to bestow on a book 
which seems likely to be of the very greatest 
value to teachers. 

J. H. Vivce, 
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C. Luctlii Carminum Reliquiae. Recensuit, 
enarravit FripeRicus Marx. Volumen 
prius: Prolegomena, Testimonia, Fasti 
Luciliani, Carminum Reliquiae, Indices. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1904. Pp. cxxxvi+ 
169. M.8. 


Sospitator Lucilii—that is the title which 
Prof. Marx has won for himself by this 
edition, and especially by the Preface, with 
its Biography of the poet. Lucilius was 
previously little more for us than a name. 
We knew that he came from Suessa 
Aurunca, that he was a close friend of 
Scipio Aemilianus, that his house in Rome 
was the one that had been built for the 
hostage-son of Antiochus the Great (Ascon. 
in Cie. Pison. p. 12, 9), and that he satirized 
Metellus Macedonicus, Mucius Scaevola, and 
Lupus. Also that the philosopher Clitc- 
machus dedicated a book to him (Cic. Acad. 
ii. 32, 102). But now, thanks to this 
Preface, we seem to know as much about 
Lucilius as about the other Satirists. It gives 
us a wonderfully clear and detailed picture of 
the wealthy young Campanian, who, after 
serving as ‘eques’ under Scipio in the 
Numantine War, settled in Rome and took 
up the pen in support of his old commander’s 
political career. Metellus Macedonicus, 
Scipio’s rival, was censor in the year 131 
B.¢., shortly after the return of Scipio and 
Lucilius to Rome, and used all the influence 
of his office to encourage matrimony. Lucil- 
ius in his first publication, Book XXVI in 
the re-arrangement of the Satires, ran a tilt 
at matrimony : 


Homines ipsi hance sibi molestiam ultro 
atque aerumnam offerunt, 

Ducunt uxores, producunt, quibus haec 
faciant, liberos. 


Metellus made Lupus ‘princeps senatus.’ 
Lucilius turned his lance against Lupus and 
attacked him as violently as his patron. 
Horace speaks of the delight of Scipio and 
Laelius over : 
laeso . . Metello 
Famosisque Lupo cooperto versibus. 


After the publication of Books XXVI- 
XXX and the death of Scipio, Lucilius 
desisted from writing, until the death of 
Lupus gave him opportunity of resuming. 
Book I, which opens with a meeting of the 
gods to discuss the death of Lupus, was the 
NO. CLXIX, VOL. XIX. 
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first book of his second venture: Book II 
deals with the prosecution of Q. Mucius 
Scaevola by T,. Albucius for ‘ repetundae’ ; 
Book III with a journey to Capua and the 
Sicilian straits ; and so on, until Book XXI, 
the last of the series. Books XXII-XXV 
were a later publication and seem to have 
been concerned with Lucilius’ slaves. The 
second line of this epitaph on an old retainer 
is quoted by Martial : 


Servo’ neque infidus domino neque inutili’ 
quaquam, 
Lucili columella hic situst Metrophanes, 


These four books were apparently in Elegiac 
Metre, while Book XXX and Books I-XXI 
were in Hexameter Verse. Books XX VI- 
XXVII were Trochaic Septenarii, and 
Books XXVIII-XXIX a patchwork of 
Trochaic Septenarii, Iambic Senarii, and 
Dactylic Hexameters. In other words, the 
Satirist began with Trochaic Metre, then 
tried a combination of this with Iambic and 
with the Dactylic Hexameter, and finally 
adhered to the last. His Elegiac composi- 
tions may have been mainly epitaphs and 
the like. 

Lucilius’ niece was the mother of Pompey 
the Great, so that the Satires were a family 
possession and pride of the Pompeys, and 
were edited by learned men of the Pompeian 
circle, Pompeius Lenaeus, Valerius Cato, 
and others. No doubt, Horace, in pointing 
out the faults of Lucilius, had the additional 
zest of political opposition. 

Marx ingeniously suggests that it may 
have been Valerius Cato who arranged the 
Books in their present un-chronological 
order, and that the reason for the re- 
arrangement was the fashion of Cato’s time, 
and later, to make Hexameter Verse precede 
Elegiac and to put both before Iambic, etc. 
This is the order in which the three metres 
are treated in the Ars Poetica and in Quin- 
tilian’s textbook. ‘Lhe interpolated preface 
to Horace’s Satire (I x): 


Lucili quam sis mendosus teste Catone 
Defensore tuo pervincam, qui male factos 
Emendare parat versus, etc., 


he ascribes to a grammarian of Suetonius’ 
time and supposes it to refer to Valerius 
Cato’s edition and to Cato’s disagree- 
ment with his teacher, Nettius Philocomus. 
But it is impossible to give more than 
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a brief outline of the wonderful recon- 
struction of the biography of Lucilius and 
the history of his writings, which this 
fascinating Preface offers us. We owe to 
its author hearty thanks. 

Prof. Marx has, it must be added, ‘the 
defects of his qualities.’ For here and there 
one cannot but feel that the foundation is 
too insecure to support the fabric of con- 
jecture which has been raised upon it. Let 
me give an example. The extant fragments 
of Lucilius come mostly from Nonius’ 
Dictionary of Republican Latin. Nonius 
possessed and excerpted Books {[-XXI and 
XXVI-XXX, but not Books XXII-XXV. 
He found in glossaries and scholia some 
quotations from Lucilius (including Book 
XXII) which he has added to his own 
collections. Now he used some Books more 
carefully than others. There isa large mass 
of excerpts from Books XXVI-XXX, a 
fair number from Books I-XI, XIII-XYV. 
There are only three from Book XII, none 
from Book XVIII (for the two citations 
come from glossographical works consulted 
by Nonius) and none from Book XXI. 
The lines preserved by other grammarians, 
Priscian, Charisius, Diomede, etc., are in- 
significant in number compared with Nonius’ 
excerpts, and do not always specify the 
Book from which the quotation comes, 
They add nothing to the couple of lines 
preserved by Nonius from Book XVIII, 
but they increase the fragments of Book XII 
from three to six. They offer no fragments 
of Book XXJ. Marx is bold enough to 
infer from the silence of Nonius and of the 
other grammarians that Book XXI, the last 
book of this division of the Satires, had been 
lost from some imaginary unique copy 
before the time of Nonius and the others. 
And he goes on in the next sentence to 
make a similar inference regarding an early 
edition of Plautus. The Vidularia is not 
cited by Varro, Ling. Lat., nor by Verrius 
Flaccus. Therefore it had been lost! I 
wonder whether these unsupported con- 
jectures will find their way into future 
textbooks of Latin Literature. 

Again, his argument on p. Ixxxiii re- 
garding the quotations from Horace in 
Nonius is very strange. He has noticed 
that the five quotations (there are no more) 
from Horace appear in this order :— 

In Chap. II Section H Sat. II 4, 73. 
eae “ » <- 3,61. 
— — «» @ » © B99. 
» III , D Odes IV 14, 28, 
» IV , C » 18, 5. 
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What inference does he draw? That 
Nonius, after finishing his Dictionary, added 
a few quotatious from Horace, and, for this 
purpose, excerpted a volume of the Odes 
and another of the Sattres, commencing at 
the end of each volume and working back 
to the beginning. It is so wrong-headed an 
inference that one can scarcely believe it to 
be really intended by the author. Suppose 
that it were found that in Johnson’s 
Dictionary five quotations from Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock appeared in this order, namely, 
one from the end of the poem to illustrate 
let us say the word ‘abandon,’ another from 
the middle of the poem to illustrate ‘alone,’ 
another from an earlier part to illustrate 
‘amount,’ and so on. Could one infer from 
this that Johnson excerpted this poem of 
Pope’s backwards? Why should the first 
quotation which Johnson selected for use 
stand first in his dictionary? Its place is 
surely determined by the order of the word 
which it illustrates. If the first appropriate 
quotation that caught his eye were a line 
containing the word ‘amount,’ it would of 
necessity stand on a later page in his dic- 
tionary than the quotation illustrative of 
‘alone.’ Has not Prof. Marx fallen into 
some curious mental confusion? Or do I 
misapprehend his meaning ? 

His use of the quotations in Nonius from 
Cicero’s Academics to prove this favourite 
theory of his, that Nonius excerpted authors, 
in crab-like fashion, backwards, is still more 
extraordinary (p. lxxxiv). But really I am 
unwilling to dwell longer on this part of the 
Preface. It was written before the nature 
and origin of the ‘ extra-quotations’ (as they 
are called) in Nonius’ Dictionary had been 
rightly explained ; and the account which it 
gives of Nonius’ method of compiling his 
materials from Lucilius seems to me quite 
untenable. I hope that in his second volume 
Prof. Marx will have a word to say on this 
point. Unfortunately he has arranged the 
Lucilius fragments in accordance with this 
ill-conceived theory, so that the error of the 
Preface pervades the whole presentation of 
the text. 

Marx’s emendations of the fragments are 
often brilliant and convincing. But since 
the second volume is to contain critical and 
explanatory notes, it will be well to reserve 
until its appearance a discussion of the new 
readings. Of misprints I have only noticed 
301’ for ‘300’ in the note on XXVII 698. 


W. M. Lriypsay. 
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@. Valeri Flacei Balbi Setini. Libri Octo. 
Recognovit CAEsAR GIARRATANO. Apud 
Remum Sandron. 4to, Pp. lvi+82. 15 
lire. 


TxE apparatus of Thilo’s edition of Valerius 
has for some time ceased to be adequate. It 
represents a period when our knowledge of 
the St. Gall MS. was not so good as it now 
is, and much has been done to improve the 
text by emendation since 1863. The excel- 
lent commentary which the late Dr. Langen 
published in 1897 was devoted mainly to 
matters exegetical: critical points were hand- 
led only where such a course was inevitable. 
Bury’s apparatus in the Corpus Poetarum, 
whilst thoroughly up-to-date, is of necessity 
limited in scope. The book before us is 
carefully and clearly printed, and gives 
practically all the readings of the important 
MSS., practically all the emendations that 
have been proposed from the Renaissance 
down to our own times. The Prolegomena en- 
able a reader who comes for the first time, or 
after a long interval, to the study of Valerius 
to master in a very short time the present 
position of the various problems connected 
with the poet and his work. The book 
therefore is one that was distinctly needed, 
and its author has done a service to the 
lovers of this Flavian poet. As one of these, 
I am grateful to Signor Giarratano and 
trust that he will understand that any 
criticism I have to pass on his book is 
intended only to help him to bring to perfec- 
tion the good work which he has begun. 
After a most useful list of the disserta- 
tions, etc., which, from 1724 onwards, have 
dealt with Valerius, the Prolegomena proper 
begin. Chapter I deals with the various 
editions. G. soon reveals his stand-point 
by complaining of the excessive part played 
by emendation in recent editions. Baehrens’ 
Valerius is of course notorious in this con- 
nexion. It was probably the worst of his 
works: it is ludicrous to picture to oneself 
how great would be the surprise of anyone 
who first read the poet in Baebrens’ edition, 
without any knowledge of the MSS. read- 
ings, and then re-read him in such an edition 
as Langen’s or Bury’s. But even these 


more sober scholars are not conservative 
enough for Signor Giarratano, who speaks 
meaningly of ‘ quasdam praesertim doctorum 
Anglorum coniecturas’ contained in the 
Corpus text. 


Of this more anon. The 
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chapter ends with a list of the translations 
that have appeared in France, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy— but ‘never a one’ in this 
country. At least our editor names none, 
and none figures in the lists of omnivorous 
Bohn. Chapter II deals with the poet’s 
personality. There is of course little opening 
here for innovation, G., like Thilo (but on 
different grounds), distinguishes Martial’s 
friend Flaccus from our poet. He points 
out that Mart. i 61, 76; ix 55; x 48 
obviously refer to one and the same Flaccus : 
the last two epigrams, however, belong to 
books published at a time when, as we 
know from Quintilian, the poet Valerius 
Flaccus was dead. Chapter III describes 
the famous Vatican MS. and the mysterious 
codex Carrionis, A very full account is 
given of the errors of these MSS.: it is 
unfortunate that G. has been content to 
enumerate cases where consonants or vowels 
are confused in the order in which the 
reader of Valerius will meet them. Thus 
the first three are: 1 58 cuwenti (for iubenti), 
63 libentia (for liuentia), 76 mentemque 
(for mentesque). The first two of these are 
of course closely connected, but the third is 
an example of quite another order. Classi- 
fication was essential here. Carrio’s MS. 
is favourably judged and traced back to 
V’s archetype, or a twinbrother thereof : 
the obvious cases of emendation are 
explained by assuming that the copyist had 
some knowledge of Latin and abused it. 
In deciding the relative merits of V and 
the St. Gall MS. the author follows closely 
on the steps of Clark and Bury, arriving 
(after examination of the good readings 
presented by each MS. alone) at the same 
result. ‘S et V ex eodem archetypo ipso 
haud mediocriter mendoso descriptos esse 
censeo,’ says Bury (p. xi), and G. con- 
cludes: ‘V et S ex eodem libro haud 
leuiter corrupto fluxisse arbitror.’ In 
Chapter IV a number of more or less 
difficult passages are briefly annotated. 
Two characteristic defects here make their 
appearance. First, excess of detail obscures 
facts. Thus, in i 23 grawis is differ- 
ently interpreted, by some as = ‘old,’ by 
others as = ‘hateful.’ G. gives us no 
reason for his preference of the latter 
opinion, but simply enumerates the authori- 
ties for the two views. So in many of both 
these and the critical notes. The fact that 
a scholar of repute held such and such a 
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view is always of interest, often instructive. 
But the indiscriminate loading of the scales 
with the names of Heinsius and Huguet, 
ete. etc. on the one side and those of 
Burmann and Bendicho y Qiiilty, etc. etc. 
on the other surely helps us little in the 
weighing process. Nor indeed do all the 
points deserve a place here at all: so not- 
ably with this very example, the interpre- 
tation of grauis—certainly no serious crux 
Valeriana. On the other hand, as I shall 
have to shew further on, one misses a state- 
ment of Signor Giarratano’s views on 
several important passages. The other 
defect—and it is a rather serious one— 
is that the editor, whilst displaying for the 
most part excellent judgment in deciding 
between alternative renderings or readings, 
does not support his views by any new 
arguments: there is not a parallel passage 
cited throughout the whole chapter. By a 
curious slip in the notes on i 755, 780 the 
mother of Jason is misnamed Alcimedes. 
Chapter V opposes the view that Valerius 
did not complete the poem. The various 
arguments which have been alleged in 
favour thereof are set forth and dealt with 
in turn. Signor Giarratano will, I hope, 
pardon my answering him on one or two of 
the instances which I urged in my ‘Study 
of the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus.’ [ 
grant that I was wrong in thinking that 
Hercules’ words in ii 381 dum spes mihi 
sistere montes | Cyaneos implied knowledge 
on his part of that of which the heroes are 
still ignorant in Bk. VIII—the ordinance 
which decreed that the rocks should cease 
clashing as soon as a ship had passed 
between them. But I do not think G. 
fully understands the passage, when he says 
‘ Hercules sperat fore ut rupes sistant, non in 
aeternum, sed quantum satis est ut Argo 
nauis praeteruehat (sic).’ I take it that 
Hercules means he had hoped to be able by 
sheer force of muscle to hold the rocks apart 
for the vessel’s passage—a kind of doublet 
to his feat at Gibraltar: he goes on to say 
uigilemque alium spoliare draconem, ‘repeat 
what I did in the garden of the Hesperides.’ 
Langen, too, has missed the point, content 
to reproduce my remark /.c. p. 3. If Signor 
G. has helped me to the right interpretation 
here, he has, on the other hand, been a little 
unfair in his criticism of certain evidence 
which I tried (pp. 4 sqqg.) to draw from the 
works of Statius. I noted that this poet, 
whilst referring with remarkable frequency 
to incidents of the Argonautic expedition, 
does not mention a single episode of the 
return voyage. I suggested that this might 
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be because he had not read them in Valerius, 
G. objects that he could have done s0 in 
Apollonius, Of course he could. But how 
explain his neglect of them? If he knew 
his expedition chiefly from Apollonius, we 
can only attribute the omission to accident, 
But I shewed that it was not unreasonable 
to think that his most recent knowledge of 
it came from reading Valerius. I referred 
to the resemblances in thought and language 
between the two poets, of which I gave (pp. 
8 sgq.) a good list, though I could have made 
it much longer had I included parallels noted 
by my predecessors, and repeated reading of 
Statius has enabled me to add to it a con- 
siderable contribution of my own. All this 
seems, and still seems, to me to make it at 
least probable that Statius owes to Valerius’ 
influence his numerous allusions to the sub- 
ject of Valerius’ poem, and more than 
possible that his neglect of the later episodes 
is due to his not having recently read them 
—in other words, to the fact that his copy 
of the Latin Argonautica went no further 
than does our precious V 3277. I pointed 
out at the time certain considerations which 
prevented my attaching great importance to 
the matter: it is, however, the cumulative 
evidence of a number of such minutiae 
which alone can guide us to form an opinion 
on the by no means unimportant question at 
issue. The chapter concludes with tables 
shewing Valerius’ usage as regards (1) pro- 
portion of dactyls and spondees in the first 
four feet, (2) hexameter-endings, (3) elision, 
(4) caesura, on the strength of which G. 
refuses to accept Peters’ statement that the 
last book shews signs of not having been 
revised. 

There follows the text, printed in two 
columns, in a manner quite reminiscent of 
the new Corpus—save that the odious v is 
admitted and no use made of italics for 
letters not represented in the MSS. As 
hinted above, the notes are extensive, rang- 
ing from 20 to 40 lines and more of small 
print to each page (of about 80 lines of text). 
Their bulk could have been reduced, with 
much gain in clearness and usefulness, had 
the editor exercised more restraint in the 
matter of citing authorities. It is certainly 
most desirable that we should know who, or 
what edition, first adopted a given reading. 
But such notes as that on il5: ‘ila NBT, 
Bon. I, If Ven. I, II Junt. II, Parrhasius 
Pius Eng. Colin. Gryph. Delam.’ or that on 
i. 20: ‘sew Frenzelius Slothouwer Lennep 
Wagner Weichert Haupt Thilo Ph. Wagner 
Schenkl Damsté Samuellson Bury’ seem 
anachronisms in these bustling times. 
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Curiously enough, by some oversight I 
suppose, in spite of this fulness (or because 
of it), some important readings of V or 8 
are not recorded—readings of great value in 
deciding between the relative merits of those 
MSS. and given a place even in the abridged 
apparatus of Bury’s edition: e.g. mistakes 
of V’s at i 232, 527, 608, ii 167; of S’s at 
j 633, 769, ii 200, 219, etc. All these are 
of course duly cited in the chapter of the 
Prolegomena dealing with this question, but 
G. tacitly admits that that does not suffice, 
by repeating in his apparatus the great 
wajority of the examples there cited. A 
reference to the Prolegomena was perhaps 
all that was necessary. This would have 
been useful in other places: ¢eg., at i 383, 
where Kennerknecht’s transposition of vv. 
403-410 is adopted, a reference to p. xli, 
where the reason for the change is explained, 
would greatly help the reader. An example 
where wealth of detail has obscured facts is 
iii 121 where the note runs: ‘... inque 
omen Caussin Baehr. Ellis Koestlin Bury... 
sinistrum Postgate Bury.’ Who would 
guess, after the omission of Postgate’s name 
in the list of authorities for ingue omen, that 
his conjecture for the end of the line assumes 
the adoption of the other at the beginning ? 
It is rather questionable, too, what is the 
advantage of tle arrangement by which, in 
corrupt passages, the MS. reading comes 
first, then the various emendations, and last 
of all the particular emendation adopted in 
the text. However, that is, after all, a 
detail. The editor deserves high praise for 
the thoroughness with which he has done 
his work: the only reading which I have 
noted as omitted is the conjecture usus in 
iv 754 lege occidit ultus | ipsesua. Langen’s 
extraordinary conjecture (actually admitted 
by him to the text) for vii 343, qui rogat 
te nostro qui primam in litore widi, is, 
however, given without comment. 

The text itself is extremely conservative. 
Ihave compared it with Bury’s, and find in 
each book some 30 to 40 variants, half at 
least of which are due to G.’s return to the 
MSS., whilst in only two or three cases in 
each book is the reverse the case. Now 
conservatism with regard to such a text as 
that of Valerius is by no means a bad 
tendeucy. Still, when an editor retains 
MS. readings which all, or practically all, 
mddern editors have rejected, it is his duty 
to inform us how he proposes to explain 
them, and why the objections which others 
have raised do not affect him. ‘Take such 
passages as iii 39 atgue illum non ante 
sopor luctamine tanto | lenit agens diwwm 


imperiis, 150 taboque labantia terga, 197 
extrema sonuit cita cuspide cassis; iv 365 
quos inuentus timuisset Iuppiter astus? vi 
31 tunc et quaeque suis commisit proeliaterris, 
vii 420 nec pater ille tuus tantis me 
opponere monstris ete., viii 365 iam tamen 
errat. In all of these the majority of 
editors have deserted the MSS.: in iii 
197 for instance casside cuspis appears 
to have been read by everyone from 
(and including) Carrio onwards, except 
Heinsius who had other remedies for 
the passage. Yet G. keeps to his codices, 
without a word of explanation, although 
Chapter IV of the Prolegomena obviously 
offered scope for this. In some of the cases 
I believe he may well be right in retaining 
the MSS. reading ; in others he may at any 
rate plead that editors agree only in emend- 
ing but cannot agree on what is to be sub- 
stituted. This is certainly not the case 
with such passages as ii 61, v 371, vii 230, 
318, 375 where the conjectures arsque for 
atque, tantum for tanto, metis for mensis, 
dein neygat for denegat, ubi primum for 
supremum are surely as certain as conjecture 
can ever be. On the other hand some very 
dubious specimens are allowed admission to 
the text: cp. eg. i 420 celer aspera, iii 223 
abitus (only a degree better than Bury’s 
auctus), vi 170 T'yphoea reuerberat. So far as 
I can see, all the editor’s emendations have 
received this privilege. I am not sure, as I 
cannot claim to have read through the 
whole apparatus and the editor gives no 
separate list of them. The nine I have dis- 
covered are these: ii 643 populisque (an 
impossible inversion of gue), v 670 fas 
aliqua nequeat ? (which [ do not understand 
any the more from the author’s remark on 
p. xliv: ‘totius loci haec est sententia : 
nihil ius poterit 1’), vi 209 contigit (nothing 
really satisfactory yet suggested. Bury 
curiously enough keeps the MS. reading 
without stating his views on the matter), 
344 promptus (perhaps as good as anything 
yet suggested, but not in the least satisfact- 
ory), vii 171 twm uero (for twm Venus which 
is almost certainly right), 244 arida febris 
(which seems to me inferior to other sugges- 
tions), viii 161 veges (really only an adapta- 
tion of Koestlin’s suggestion), 286 perque 
ratis supplex regis uox tla magistris (which 
I do not unéerstand: is wox subject of 7 in 
both clauses, or only in the second %), 328 
infra (refuted by the next line: uasta 
vursus desidit hiatw). 

In the text, which I have examined 
closely, I have noted the following mis- 
prints (apart from one or two cases of 
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omitted stops or inverted commas, as ¢.g. 
i 167, iv 519, v 285): ii 174 maestae 
(maesta), the figure 641 standing opposite 
]. 639 ; iii 232 wlalantia; iv 159 ad oris, 
294 Oebalibes, 387 ‘quoque’ for ‘ quo’ que, 
525 Harpyae ; vi 542 Prixi; vii 130 mecum 
(meum), 506 flamina (flamma), 623 Tyrin- 
thius, viii 456 welut (weluti). In the appar- 
atus I have found only iv 633 uergne for 
werone; vi 344 super for nuper: most of 
the note on I. 661 belongs to 1. 666. 

Numerous dissertations on Valerius have 
been published in the ten years that 
have passed since the publication of my 
little monograph, to say nothing of the fact 
that the edition before us is the third that 
has appeared during the last eight years. 
All this shews that there are not wanting 
those who read, and read carefully, a writer 
whom I do not hesitate to rank as the 
second of Rome’s epic poets. Much of what 
I wrote ten years ago needs revision, 
addition, excision: to the high opinion I 
then professed for Valerius’ literary quali- 
ties I still adhere, regretting only that I 
did not bring out more clearly the indepen- 
dence and originality of thought which 
make so great a difference between him and 
the other epic writers. Nothing, to my 
mind, can be more unsatisfactory than his 
treatment in the literature-histories. Mac- 
kail for instance gives him half a page 
where Phaedrus Manilius and Silius receive 
at least double that amount of space. His 
very first sentence, coupling Valerius and 
Silius in contrast to Statius, is unfair. 
Between Silius and Valerius there can be 
no comparison at all. It is hard to find a 
redeeming point in the Punica, It is verse, 
not poetry ; cumbersome and unwieldy to a 
degree ; full of feeble or ridiculous episodes ; 
devoid of anything in the way of lumina 
which could vary its monotonous trickle— 
the kind of epic for which Swift offered a well- 
known recipe. The superiority of Statius 
over Valerius is by no means an axiom to 
me. This is not the place to dwell on the 
matter, but I may perhaps be allowed 
to draw attention to two characteristic 
merits which Valerius has. First, the gift 
of painting with a single stroke. I mean 
what we see in such passages as i 805 where 
Aeson prays that Pelias may live in con- 
tinual terror of Jason’s return 
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reduces iam iamque uiros auroque 
coruscum 
cernat iter ; 


ii 453 where Hesione’s voice is heard fit- 
fully, in the stillness between each wave, 


flebile succedens, ubi fracta remurmurat 
unda ; 


iv 225 where Jason and several other heroes 
leap up to meet the challenge of Amycus 


sed nudo steterat iam pectore Pollux ; 


and vii 106 where the lovesick Medea 
watches Jason flinging himself out of her 
father’s presence 


respexitque fores et adhuc inuenit euntem. 


A second merit of Valerius’ is his apprecia- 
tion of the power which the simple and 
direct have to move our imagination. I 
must content myself with two examples of 
the trait, in which this Flavian poet seems 
to touch the great poets of the Republic. 
Night falls on the Argonauts at sea for the 
first time : 


auxerat hora metus iam se uertentis Olympi 

ut faciem raptosque simul mentesque locos- 
que 

ex sali circumque graues uidere tenebras. 

ipsa quies rerum mundique silentia terrent 

astraque et effusis stellatus crinibus aether 

(ii 38 8¢qq.). 
Such a passage reminds one of Lucretius— 
ep. especially the lines of the fifth book 
beginning nec plangore diem magno (973 
sqq.). The other example recalls Catullus. 
Medea and Jason have met in the grove of 
Hecate. 

perstant defixus uterque 

et nunc ora leuant audaci laeta iuuenta, 
ora simul totiens dulcis rapientia uisus, 
nunc deicit uultus aeger pudor et mora 

dictis 
redditur (vii 511 sqq.). 

Is it just to say of the author of these 
lines that he ‘comes as near destroying the 
perennial charm of the story of the Golden 
Fleece as is reasonably possible’ and that 
‘incidents and persons are alike presented 
through a cloud of monotonous and mechani- 
cal rhetoric’ ? 

Wa ter C, SuMMERS. 

Sheffield. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Xenophontis Opera Omnia. Recognovit E. C. 
Marcuant. Tomus III Expeditio Cyri. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 


In his preface Mr. Marchant to some extent 
takes up the cause of the codices deteriores 
against C and its copies. Besides general 
considerations he points out that the third 
century papyrus fragment of vi. 6. 9-24 has 
readings in common with the former class 
of MSS which are in themselves as good as 
those of the latter class, just as the deteriores 
and the papyrus are also free from some 
undoubted mistakes which deface the better 
class) He has therefore by no means 
neglected to cite them in his critical notes, 
which are considerably fuller than those of 
his former volumes. An Eton MS, not well 
collated before, he has carefully recollated 
and finds to be directly or indirectly an- 
other copy of C. The readings of C itself, 
a fourteenth century MS, he takes from 
Hug and Gemoll. There are few, if any, 
really difficult passages in the text of the 
Anabasis. Mr. Marchant seems to have 
maintained a sound judgment and may be 
congratulated on producing a very careful 
and useful text, though in a few places it 
is hardly possible to be satisfied with what 
he gives us. In 1. 4. 15 ipiv.. murordrois 
xeyoerac cannot mean ‘use you as most 
faithful,’ the sense required. 4. 3, 26 is 
there any parallel for mpos TOV Kapdov7xwv 
iva? 4. 5. 15 ot« édpacav ropeverOa is 
certainly not Greek for ‘ refused to proceed,’ 
nor 6, 6. 25 Bia rdéoyew for ‘suffer through 
force’ or ‘ suffer forcible treatment.’ 

It is to be hoped Mr. Marchant will now 
be able to do good service to the text of 
the C'yropaedia. 

H,. Ricwarps. 


The Euthydemus of Plato. By E. H. 
Girrorp, D.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1905. Pp. viii+ 184. 3s. 6d. 


It may be doubted whether Dr. Gitford is 
right in thinking that schoolboys and 
undergraduates will enjoy the Luthydemus. 
They are not fond of logic, even though it 
be logic at play. But in any case they may 
as well have a fair edition to read it in, and 
this Dr. Gifford’s is. In respect of arrange- 
ment, completeness, and lucidity of expres- 
sion it leaves perhaps something to be 





desired, and on a few points of syntax— 
notably the question of optatives without 
av—I think the editor’s views untenable. 
The notes do not always agree with the 
text. Thus in 286 otd’ dpa éxéXevoy is 
printed as a question but translated as a 
statement: 291a is cited in a note (271c) 
as having ro ye, but in the text Dr. Gifford 
prints rode ye without comment. 2864 
again text and note are at variance. The 
phrase 6 ti padwy (2838, 2994) greatly needs 
explaining, and on its first occurrence it is 
odd to quote the Apology and yet not 
refer to the other passage in the Zuthydemus 
itself. On 291a the reader should be told 
that of xpeirroves is a regular term for the 
gods. The sign < >, which most scholars 
employ to indicate an insertion, is oddly 
used to mark conjectural emendations, and 
only some of these. In 293¢ éxicracOaris an 
awkward misprint for érioracar. The book 
will however be found serviceable. 

Two new readings of Dr. Gifford’s own 
are printed in the text: for xara in 271c 
xa@’ & (to which the passages he quotes are 
not really parallel) and for odd xeAevas in 
286E od 3 éxéAcves. 





After a long active and distinguished life 
Dr. Gifford has died within a few weeks of 
these words being written. 

H. Ricwarps. 


La Jeunesse d’Ovide. Par H. DE LA VILLE 
DE Mirmont. Paris: Albert Fontemoing, 
1905. Crown 8vo. Pp. 291. 3.50 fr. 


LittLE need be said of this work. There is 
nothing in it at all so startling as its cover 
and title. It is a plain story expanding 
Ovid’s early life from the thirty pages 
which might seem a generous allowance to 
nearly three hundred, and this is how it is 
done. 

The author takes the year of Ovid’s birth 
and gives a short sketch of the history that 
culminated in the deaths of Hirtius and 
Pansa, He does not think that the events 
of the year affected the development of the 
poet’s genius—‘ rien de ce que dit Alfred de 
Musset...’ Then he deals with his author’s 
native land, though, unlike other Latin 
poets, whose cases are discussed, it did not 
greatly touch Ovid—he was a ‘ déraciné.’ 
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We pass to Ovid’s mother—reviewing as 
we go the fathers and mothers of Agricola, 
Horace, and Propertius—and decide that 
Ovid’s poems bear witness to no maternal 
inspiration. Thenceit is one step to school, 
with glimpses of Virgil and Horace at their 
schools, and of Pliny interrogating the 
Como boy who went to school at Milan. 
The school of rhetoric follows, and here 
thanks to Seneca, there is something to say 
about Ovid, and the chapter is an interest- 
ing one. A profession has now to be 
chosen after some discussion, and we then 
go abroad with Ovid on the grand tour— 
with considerable deliberation as to routes. 
When we have circumnavigated Greece and 
Sicily and seen a good deal of Asia Minor, 
we find that in general Ovid’s descriptions 
of scenery are after all ‘jolies mais banales.’ 
No personal note permits us to admit that 
Ovid drew any of them after nature. The 
poet returns to Rome and in the last few 
pages of the book shews signs of writing 
elegies. These, we learn, will form the 
subject of another volume with a still more 
startling title. 

Here and there are flashes of criticism— 
‘ Cicéron était né professeur’ ; the Giganto- 
machy wasa poem ‘ mort-né’ ; and so forth. 
But on the whole the volume is not much 
more exhilarating than Teuffel, though it is 
certainly more clearly designed to be read 
and is indeed readable for a person of 
patience. It is, as will have been seen, a 
magazine of facts and references and as 
such will be useful. It should have had 
an index. 
T. R. GLover. 


Laute und Formen der Magnetischen In- 
schriften. Von Ernst NacumAnson. Upp- 
sala: Almquist and Wiksell, 1903. Pp. 
xvi+199. M.6. 


In this work, Mr. Nachmanson classifies 
and discusses the sounds and forms of the 
Magnesian inscriptions published by Otto 
Kern (Die Inschriften von Magnesia am 
Maeander, Berlin, 1900); at least he so 
deals with the Magnesian inscriptions 
proper, taking occasional note of the 
foreign inscriptions which were inscribed 
in Magnesia by native stonecutters, which 
now and then offer a peculiarity from which 
some inference can be drawn for the native 
dialect. It may here be said that inferences 
of this sort are dangerous, and more than 
one scholar has fallen into pitfalls by as- 
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suming too much. After all stonecutters 
sometimes make what in ordinary men are 
called blunders. The contents of the book 
are: Sources, Phonetics, and Morphology, 
The results of the study are summed up at 
the end in a brief chapter. A bibliography 
and fairly full indices complete the work, 
The author is wordy and wastes a good deal 
of space. Thus half of page 19 is taken up 
with discussing forms of évexa which are 
not to be found in the inscriptions: one 
might fill many books in this way. His 
general style is also inflated. Setting aside 
this fault, the book is excellent. Attention 
may be called specially to the final summary 
of results, which set forth the relation of 
this dialect to Ionic Attic and the xow7. 


W. iH. D.R. 


The Teaching of Latin. By W. H. 8. Jones, 
Glasgow and Dublin: Blackie and Son. 
1905. 80 pages. Price ls. 


Tuis little book is worth reading. It is an 
attempt ‘to show what a classical course can 
do for a boy, even though the time devoted 
to it be strictly limited,’ and certainly a 
teacher who, with only six hours a week at 
his disposal, can cover in three school years 
the course sketched out by the author, has a 
right to claim that his pupils have made 
good use of their time. The book was 
written at the suggestion of the Staff of the 
Cambridge: Day Training College, presum- 
ably for the use of their students, but it is 
full of valuable hints for experienced 
teachers. It consists of four chapters, the 
main interest lying in Chapters 1]. ILI, and 
1V. which discuss methods of Latin teach- 
ing throughout the three years’ course and 
are obviously based on practical experiment 
as regards the earlier half of the course. 
The author bases his method on oral teach- 
ing in the first instance and boldly commits 
himself to the statement that ‘if a boy 
never hears a false quantity, he will not be 
tempted to make one.’ He emphasizes the 
importance of translation as the main factor 
in the formation of a ‘grammatical con- 
science,’ and has much that is sensible to 
say on the use of paradigms. In the early 
stage he would avoid much translation from 
English into Latin but would introduce ‘free’ 
composition in the second year. His 
remarks on the choice of a first reader 
(Chapter III.) are especially suggestive: 50 
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too his decision in favour of extracts from 
Catullus and Martial, and his scheme for 
the teaching of syntax in the same chapter. 
The chief work of the third year would be 
the study of authors, the list of those the 
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boys are now fit to tackle including Tacitus 
and Lucretius! The ages of the pupils vary 
from twelve to fifteen according to the year 
of the course in question. 

ETHEL GAVIN. 





VERSION. 


FROM PARADISE LOST. 


So spake our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 

Well pleased, but answered not: for now 
too nigh 

The Archangel stood ; and, from the other 
hill 

To their fix’d station, all in bright array 

The Cherubim descended ; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as evening mist 

Ris’n from a river o’er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s 
heel 

Homeward returning. High in front ad- 
vanced, 

The brandish’d sword of God before them 
blazed, 

Fierce as a comet ; which with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 

Began to parch that temperate clime ; 
whereat 

In either hand the hastening Angel caught 

Our lingering parents, and to the eastern 
gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as 
fast 

To the subjected plain ; then disappear’d. 

They, looking back, all the eastern side 
beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand: the 
ate 

With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery 
arms : 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wiped 
them soon ; 

The world was all before them, where to 
choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their 
guide : 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps 
and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 


Mitton, Paradise Lost : Conclusion. 


Sic hominum genetrix, affatu laetus at ille 

Ore nihil coutra; neque enim non commi- 
nus ales 

Nuntius hine adstare, hine clivi vertice 
iussos 

Sponte locos acie telisque instructa coruscis 

Caelicolum visa ire cohors—terrestre per 
aequor 

Sublimi allapsi motu, ceu vespere sero 

Obrepit tacitas ortus vapor amne paludes, 

Densaturque magis magis, et pede tecta 
petentem 

Agricolam iam iamque premit. Supra arduus 
instans 

Ante oculos rutilat veluti fax dira cometae 

Quassaturque Patris gladius: qui torridus 
aestu, 

Commixto quali Libya aere fervet adusta, 

Temperiemque loci mitesque incenderat 
auras, 

Cunctantes exinde manu dum prensat utra- 
que 

Stirpis avos nostrae praeses deducit Eoam 

Protinus ad portam, nec per iuga secius imi 

Pianitiem campi petit ; inde evanuit. Olli 

Respiciunt totamque vident quae prospicit 
ortus 

Elysii partem suaque heu! felicia nuper 

Regna coruscantem super intentarier ensem ; 

Stant dirae in portis facies et flammea tela. 

Tum vero attoniti (quis enim non talia 
fleret ?) 

Dant aliquid lacrimis, tamen ocius ora 
serenant., 

Tota per immensum nullo prohibente patebat 

Terra novis dominis, ubi iam monstrante 
deorum 

Numine tranquillos vellent optare penates. 

Vix tandem incedunt, iunctis per mutua 
dextris, 

Incertumque secant saltus iter inter amoenos. 

W. J. Goopricu. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MISS RANSOM’S STUDIES IN 
ANCIENT FURNITURE. 


Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
and Romans. By Carourine L. Ransom. 
12 inex 9 in. Pp. 128 + 30 Plates. 
Chicago: The University Press, 1905. 
$4.50 net. 


SPECIALIZATION in the field of Classical 
Archaeology would seem to be reaching a 
highly advanced stage when we find a good- 
sized volume devoted entirely to a study of 
ancient beds. But homo sum: humani nihil 
a me alienum puto must ever be the motto 
of the archaeologist. And indeed much 
insight into the character of a people may 
be gained by a study of their furniture. 
The contrast between an Attic couch and 
the four-poster of recent times supplies 
much food for reflection. 

Miss Ransom hasdone her work thoroughly 
and well. She has searched the principal 
museums for any object likely to throw 
light upon her theme. Very few actual 
beds of early date have been preserved. 
There is a seventh century bronze bed in 
the Etruscan Museum of the Vatican ; parts 
of a third century couch from 8. Russia 
and a second century couch from Priene 
have also been preserved. From this time 
onwards to the second century after Christ 
extant beds are numerous. It will be seen 
from these facts that much of our knowledge 
concerning early beds must be derived from 
vase-paintings, terracottas, etc. Vases are 
especially useful in supplying evidence for 
the appearance of beds in the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.c. In the case of Greek 
beds, Miss Ransom thinks that the artistic 
taste displayed in them is open to criticism, 
mainly on the score of apparent structural 
weakness. The chief innovation made by 
the Romans was one characteristic of their 
practical mind, viz. the introduction of a 
back. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of the 
ancient couch are the /ulcra, or curved 
end-rests. The true meaning of the word 
was long misunderstood. It was first made 
clear by Professor Anderson in vol. iii of 
the Classical Review. These end-rests, 
which are in many instances wrongly re- 
stored as parts of seats, often possess con- 
siderable artistic merit. See, for example, 
the bronze mule heads from the upper, and 


the satyr medallions from the lower ends of 
fulera in the British Museum (B. Jf. Bronzes, 
2561). 

A brief reference may be made to some 
specially commendable features of the work. 
Such are the working drawings for the 
construction of beds of Greek and Roman 
type, the table of Greek and Latin terms 
for beds and their different parts, and, 
above all, the illustrations, which call for 
emphatic praise. The indexes are very full 
and helpful. 

The book as a whole deserves high com- 
mendation. This being understood, a few 
criticisms of detail may be made. The 
most serious is that which concerns the 
style of writing. Expressions such as ‘aside 
from’ instead of ‘apart from,’ ‘to produce 
out of only ivory a high support,’ ‘ belong 
on,’ etc., may possibly be considered good 
American. They are certainly not good 
English. Many sentences, too, are involved 
and obscure. Attalicus vestis on p. 71 is a 
curious blunder. The ‘ Phineus’ vase (p. 22) 
is too confidently called ‘Chalcidian.’ It is 
rather Ionic with a mixture of Chalcidian 
and Attic elements. Misprints are rare. I 
have noticed only ‘above’ for ‘below’ on 
p. 77, and ‘ Athanaeus’ for ‘ Athenaeus’ 
on p. 125. Dr. Postgate points out that 
grabatulus may be added to the list of Latin 
diminutives on p. 109. 

F. H. Mars#a.t. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
GREECE, 


Arcadia.—Excavations were carried on in 
1903 on Mt. Lycaeus. The rounded hill 
known as “Ay Ava was found to be covered 
to the depth of about 5 feet with ashes and 
small bones, the remains of sacrifices to 
Zeus. This accumulation, strengthened by 
a series of heavy stones, formed the altar of 
Zeus. No finds of importance were made 
here. Coins discovered date back to the 
end of the sixth or the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c. No objects of a date 
later than the fourth century B.c. came to 
light. East of the altar are the bases of 
two columns, almost certainly those men- 
tioned by Pausanias (viii. 38. 7) as bearing 
upon their summits gilt eagles. A drum 
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from one of the columns (Doric with twenty 
flutings) is still remaining. 

Of far greater importance are the dis- 
coveries made within the réuevos. There 
were no painted vases and practically no 
terracotta statuettes. On the other hand 
nine complete bronze statuettes and several 
other objects in bronze were found. (1) 
A primitive statuette of Zeus, nude and 
bearded : his raised r. arm holds a thunder- 
bolt, his 1. hand an eagle (ca. seventh century 
B.c.). (2) Another statuette represents Zeus 
advancing, with r. hand raised to hurl the 
thunderbolt and with 1. hand outstretched. 
Archaic. (3) A third bronze (also archaic) 
represents Zeus draped and seated, holding 
in the r. hand a /ituus-like object, in the 1. 
a thunderbolt. (4) Zeus standing in long 
chiton which leaves the r. shoulder bare. 
He holds a thunderbolt in his r. hand. 
(5) Beardless figure of Hermes, wearing 
midos, Short chiton, chlamys, and winged 
sandals (first half of fifth century B.c.). 
(6) Nude figure of Hermes holding xypvxetov 
in r. hand (a Polycleitan type). (7) Another 
statuette of Hermes with chlamys over 1. 
shoulder, This also shows Polycleitan in- 
fluence. (8) Statuette of a youth wearing 
petasos. His r. hand is raised in the act of 


throwing and his face is upturned. He 
The 


wears a chlamys over his |. shoulder. 
face shows traces of archaism, but the body 


is finely executed. (9) Archaic statuette of 
a nude runner (badly preserved). (10) Frag- 
ments of a greave, decorated with swans 
and serpents in relief. At the lower edge is 
an inscription in lightly engraved characters : 
».. EAIAASANE.... . AIA@ANAI 
=(probably) Eir|eAidas dve[Onxe 7G Avxaiw 
Avi xai tla “A@dva. About the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c.! 
F. H. MarsHatt. 


NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 


Revue Numismatique. Part 4, 1904. 

Maurice. ‘L’iconographie par les médailles,’ ete. 
Maurice continues his interesting study of the por- 
traits of the Roman Emperors on coins of the third 
and fourth centuries. This part, illustrated by three 
plates, deals with the portraiture of Galerius, Se- 
verus II,, and Maximinus Daza. The great difficulty 
in the study of the coins of this period (as Maurice 
has previously pointed out) is that the name written 
round a portrait-head does not always, necessarily, 
identify that head. Thus, the inscription ‘Fl. Val. 
Severus’ (Severus IJ.) accompanies a portrait-head of 





1 °Eg. ’Apx., 1905, part 1. 


Galerius.—J. De Foville. Notice of L. Homo’s 
monograph on Aurelian (1904), which contains a 
well-informed chapter on the coins. 


Part 1, 1905. 

R. Jameson. ‘ Quelques piéces de Ja série des 
Séleucides.’ Rare Seleucid coins from the writer's 
collection. Among them is a good specimen of the 
very rare and fine portrait-coin of Alexander I. and 
Cleopatra Thea, an example of which was acquired 
for the British Museum in 1903. Also a tetradrachm 
of Achaeus, whose portrait was only known pre- 
viously from a gold stater at Munich. Also a pleasing 
tetradrachm of Alexander II. with rev. ‘autel de 
Zeus Dolichenos’ (Sandan type).—J. De Foville on 
an archaic intaglio lately presented to the Cabinet 
de France by J. De Rothschild, and representing 
a satyr carrying a small human figure. The Thasian 
coin-type of asatyr carrying off a nymph is compared. 
—A. Dieudonné. ‘Choix de monnaies du Cabinet 
de France’ (Magna Graecia). 


Journal international d’archéologie Numis- 
matique (Athens). Parts 1 and 2, 1904. 

A. D. Keramopoullos. On coins of Lower Moesia, 
being additions to Pick’s Corpus of Dacia and Moesia. 
D. Philios. ’EAevowianrd pererhuata (not numis- 
matic). Svoronos. Aavakn kal ’AOnvaixkh Spaxun 
avexdérou ceipas vomicuatixar apxdvtwy.—J. Rouvier. 
‘ Numismatique des villes de la Phénicie.’ Coinage 
of Tyre (continued).—Svoronos. Nouicuarixdy eipnua 
*EAevoivos. On a find at Eleusis of Athenian bronze 
coins of Roman Imperial times. There are two 
plates containing many excellent specimens from this 
large hoard.—Svoronos. @naavpo) Bufavrwav xpvcav 
voutoudtwv ex TaY avacKkapar Tod év ’AOhvats ’AoKAn- 
meiov. Svyoronos has found time to give a detailed 
description of the gold coins discovered in the As- 
klepielon during the excavations of 1876-7. An 
occasional paper of this kind would appear very 
suitably in this periodical, and would do something 
to revive an interest in the Byzantine coinage, a 
series now almost entirely neglected by numismatists. 
The coins described by S. are of the seventh century, 
Phocas to Constans II. and family.—K. M. Kon- 
stantopoulos on leaden seals in the National Museum, 
Athens.—G. Dattari. ‘Tre differenti teorie sull’ 
origine delle monete dei nomos dell’ antico Egitto.’ 
—Td é ’AvtixvOqpwy &yadua Tod auvvouévov Kal 
arrikdy moAvBdivov aiuBodov. On an Attic lead 
ticket, of the fourth century B.c., which S. compares 
with the crouching marble figure from Cerigotto. 


Parts 3 and 4, 1904. 


E. Babelon. ‘Les origines de la monnaie a 
Athénes.’ The first part of an important essay in 
which Babelon examings the annals and traditions 
of Athenian coinage, and especially the passages in 
the Ath. Pol. chap. x. He denies the possibility of 
attributing the familiar ‘owls’ to the time cf Solon, 
on grounds of style, technique, etc., and would re- 
cognize as the earliest money of Athens various coins 
of Euboic (not Aeginetic) weight usually found in 
Attica and Euboea, and all having an incuse square 
on the reverse. These coins have the types, owl, 
horse, amphora, wheel, and astragalus, and there is 
a critieal discussion of them and of other kindred 
types of early date. The principal difficulty that 
strikes one in this arrangement is that it provides 
Athens with a multiplicity of coin-types, though, as 
a rule, in the earliest periods of coining, each city 
had only a single type. Perhaps in the second part 
of his article M. Babelon will address himself to this 
point.—K. M. Konstantopoulos on leaden Byzantine 
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seals in the National Museum, Athens. —E. D. 
Dutilh. On ancient forgeries of tetradrachms of 
Athens, the Ptolemies, etc., found near Alexandria. 
—Svoronos writes on the recent acquisitions of the 
Athens coin-cabinet, and gives a descriptive catalogue 
of 283 select coins from the Soutso collection, illus- 
trated by ten plates.—Svoronos. Mé@ava 7 ’Apowdn 
THs MeAomovyvqgov. The Peloponnesian town Arsinoe 
mentioned in an inser. (C./.G. Ins. iii. 466) has been 
conjectured to be identical with Methana in Argolis. 
This identification is now rendered practically certain 
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by the finding at Methana of a bronze coin reading 
API: obv. female head (Arsinoe ? wife of Ptolemy IV, 
Philopator), rev. hero standing holding spear and 
shield. Similar coins have long been known, though 
they were attributed to the Cretan town Arsinoe, 
But it was always a difficulty that these coins had 
never been discovered in Crete. The coins that 
belong to the Cretan town are those with Athena and 
dolphin types, which are known to be of Cretan 
provenance, 
Warwick Wrotu, 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie, 
1905. 


1 Mar. S. H. Butcher, Harvard Lectures on Greek 
Subjects (J. Ziehen), very favourable. A. Janke, 4uf 
Alexanders des Grossen Pfaden (R. Oehler), favour- 
able. R. Laqueur, Kritische Untersuchungen zum 
zweiten Makkabiéerbuch (W. Bauer). ‘ Very solid 
investigations.’ Stoicorwm veterum fragmenta, coll. 
J. ab Arnim. III. Chrysippi fragmenta moralia. 
Fragmenta successorum Chrysippi (A. Bonhiffer), 
very favourable. N. Terzaghi, Jndex codicum Lati- 
norum classicorum, qui Senis in bybliotheca publica 
adservantur (C. W.). Wie studiert man Archdologie? 
(O. Weissenfels). ‘The writer is at home in his 
subject.’ ; 

8 Mar. R. Weill, Recweil des inscriptions Egypti- 
ennes du Sinai (A. Wiedemann). D. M. Sluys, De 
Maccabacorum libris I et II quaestiones (W. Bauer). 
‘Does not further our knowledge.’ K. Dieterich, 
Kulturbilder von den kleinasiatischen Inseln(G. Lang), 
favourable. B. Hauréau, Notices des manuscrits latins 
583 etc. de la bibliothéque nationale (C. W.). C. C. 
Rice, 1. The etymology of Italian greggio grezzo. 
2. The etymology of the Romance words for ‘to go’ 
(H. Ziemer). Die Philosophie im Beginn des zwanzig- 
sten Jahrhunderts. Festschrift fiir Kuno Fischer. 
Herausgeb. von W. Windelband. I. (O. Weissen- 
fels). 

15 Mar. The Homeric Hymas, ed. by E. E. Sikes 
and T. W. Allen (R. Peppmiiller), favourable. Unter- 
suchungen zur dlteren griechischen Prosalitteratur, 
herausgeg. von E. Drerup (G. Thiele), unfavourable. 
Tacitus, erkl. von K. Nipperdey. I. Band. <Ana. 
i.-iv. 10. Aufl. von G. Andresen (Ed. Wolff), very 
favourable. Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny, ed. 
by E. T. Merrill (Th. Opitz), favourable. J. v. Rozwa- 
dowski, Wortbildung wnd Wortbedeutung (O. Weise). 
A polemic against Wundt’s Vilkerspsychologie. A. 
Hemme, Was muss der Gebildete vom Griechischen 
wissen? 2, Aufl. (O. Weise), favourable. 

22 Mar. N. Terzaghi, Prometeco, N. Terzaghi, 
Creonte (H. Steuding), favourable. R. Dahms, De 
Atheniensium sociorwm tributis quaestioncs septem 
(Schneider), favourable. Th. Zielinski, Das Klausel- 
gesetz in Ciceros Reden (May). ‘Too bold in conclu- 
sions.’ W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte luteinischer Kigen- 
namen (A. Zimmermann). I. ‘An epoch-making 
work.’ 

29 Mar. H. Hepding, <Aiétis, seine Mythen wnd 
sein Kult (H. Steuding), very favourable. Lucian, 
Der Traum oder Lucians Lebensgang und Ikaromenipp 
oder die Himmelsreise, erkl. von K. Mras(P. Schulze), 
favourable. W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer 
Figennamen (A. Zimmermann). II. 


5 Apr. H. B. Wright, Zhe campaign of Plataea 
(H. Gillischewski). ‘A respectable performance,’ 
N. Terzaghi, Di una rappresentazione della lotta tra 
Peleo e Tetide e delle relaziont di questo mito con le 
nozze sacre (H. Steuding). T. N. Toepérns, Ta SbvOera 
THs ‘EAAnuxis TAdoons (Bartholomae), very favour- 
able. C. H. Sturtevant, Contraction in the case-forms 
of the Latin io- and ia- Stems and of deus, is, and 
idem (Bartholomae), favourable. C. Brakman, Si- 
doniana et Boethiana (Th. Stangl), favourable on the 
whole. 

12 Apr. H. Hirt, Handbuch der griechischen Laut- 
und Formenichre (Bartholomae), unfavourable. A. 
Taccone, Antologia della Melica Greca (J. Sitzler), 
favourable. W. Barthel, Zur Geschichte der riéimischen 
Stadte in Africa (R. Oehler), favourable. H. Halke, 
Einleitung in das Studium der Numismatik. 3. Aufl. 
(K. Regling), favourable. 

19 Apr. Fr. Hommel, Grundriss der Geographie 
und Geschichte des alten Orients. 1. Ethnologie des 
alten Orients, Babylonien und Chaldaea, 2. Aufl. 
des ‘Abrisses der Geschichte des alten Orients’ (J. V. 
Prasek), favourable. A. G. Laird, Studies in Hero- 
dotus (H. Gillischewski), unfavourable on the whole. 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Elements de la Grammaire 
Celtique (Bartholomae). R. Cagnat, Cours d'épi- 
graphie latin. Supplément a la troisitme édition. 
‘Very welcome.’ 

26 Apr. Luripidis fabulac, rec. G. Murray. II. 
(K. Busche), favourable. R. H. Woltjer, De Platone, 
prae-socraticorum philosophorum existimatore et indice 
(H. Schenkl), favourable. Pseudacronis scholia in 
Horatium vetustiora, rec. O. Keller. Il. ssholia in 
sermones, epistulas artemque poeticam (J. Endt). 
H. Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine 
Schule (F. X. Funk), favourable. L. Bellanger, 
Recherches sur Saint Orens. Note sur la légende de 
Saint Orens. Note sur Orientius et Colomban (C. W.). 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. xv. 2. 1905. 


O. Dittrich, Die Grenzen der Sprachwissenschaft. 
Combats view that ‘Science of Language’ means 
‘History of Language,’ and divides the former into 
(1) Morphological, (2) Chronological-Topographical, 
and (3) Rational branches. The History of Language 
forms a section of branch (2). O. Schroeder, Binnen- 
responsion in den Singversen der Griechen. V. Waser, 
Das hellenistische Reliefbild (with four plates). Ten- 
dency of Hellenistic relief to adopt methods of the 
painter: perspective, background, etc. Classification 
of extant reliefs (based largely on Schreiber’s plates) 
as Mythological, Allegorical, Historical, Genre, and 
Literary. W. accepts the Alexand»ine origin of the 
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tendency. O. Ladendorf, Wielands Cyrus. Anzcigen: 
A. Jeremias Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten 
Orients : ‘ may be strongly recommended to classical 
students’ (C. Fries); A. Janke, Auf Alexanders des 
Grossen Pfaden: ‘the sites of Issus and Granicus, 
etc., definitely fixed: less successful with the actual 
tactics’ (E. Lammert) ; A. Philippson, Das Mittel- 
meergebiet, very favourably reviewed by W. Ruge. 
{In xvi. 2 R. Methner, Der sogenannte Irrealis der 
Gegenwart im Lateinischen. Impf. and Plpf. in 
conditions both refer to past time: the difference 
between them is that impf. simply denotes an action, 
and plpf. marks that action as complete. ] 


xv. 3. 1905. 

W. Nestle, Anfange einer Gotterburleske bei Homer. 
The instances (5 from Ziad, 3 from Odyssey) belong 
to portions generally admitted to be of late crigin. 
The tendency can be traced through Homeric hymns 
and parody-epic to Epicharmus and Aristophanes. 
A. Miiller, Sterbekassen wnd Vereine mit Begrébnis- 
fitrsorge in der rémischen Kaiserzeit. Two kinds of 
society, according as provision for burial is or is not 
the main raison d’étre. The latter class the more 
numerous. The rules, etc. as revealed by C.I.L. 
xiv. 2112, vi. 10234, iii. pp. 924 sqqg. H. Bliimner, 
Die Maltechnik des Altertwms, Deals with E. Ber- 
gers book of that title, in which, on the strength 
of experiments made by the author and others, Don- 
ner’s view that the Pompeian wall-paintings were 
frescoes is combated. They were executed a tempera 
on dry or wet ground, ydvwors with Punic wax 
being applied in general, not merely in the case of 
cinnabar. An excursus by Mayhoff suggests that 
in Pliny’s description of Encaustic (35 § 149) we may 
read duo fuere genera : causterio (sc. on wood) et in 
ebore cestro. H. Beschorner, August dex Starke als 
Soldat. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: H. Lamer 
reviews Mitteilungen des Kaiserl. Deutschen archiiol. 
Inst., Athen, Abt. xxix. ete., dealing with Pergamum 
excavation (especially the great gymnasium and a 
Hermesafter Alcamenes), I. Ilberg R. Forster’s Kaiser 
Julian in der Dichtung alter und newer Zeit. ‘Shews 
an extraordinarily wide range of reading; valuable 
for the history of the mind as well as that of litera- 
ture.’ [In xvi. 3 R. Methner, Der sogenannte Irrealis 
der Gegenwart im Lateinischen (contd.). Neither 
in the subjunct. expressing a wish, nor in such uses as 
poteram, debebam does the imperfect lose its past 
force. ] 


xv. 4. 1905. 

T. A. Meyer, Schiller als tragischer Dichter. 
K. Hartmann, Arrian und Epiktet. Mainly devoted 
to a consideration of the approximate date to be 
assigned to the Diatribes (? 112/113-114 a.p.). J. 
Ilberg, dus Galens Praxis. Much light thrown on 
G.’s life and methods: ¢.g. his rise to fame at Rome, 
his departure thence in 166 (explained as due to the 
unsuitability of Rome as a place of residence during 
the plague), his correspondence with patients, etc. 
(In xvi. 4 E. Rosenberg, Aus Goethe fiir Horazens 
Lieder (parallelisms in thought and construction), 
K. Lehmann Die Feldherrnkunst im Altertum. ] 

, Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. 60. 2. 
905. 


M. P. Nilsson, KardrAo. This word, used by 
Arist. Rhetor 1, p. 440, N. takes to denote versified 
works describing harbour-entrances, etc., composed 
in Ionia during the 7/6th century. An attempt is 
made to collect the disiecta membra of the Ionic 
didactic poem, with frequent reference to the Homeric 
Catalogue and Hesiodea. E. Bickel, Zu Senecas 
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Schrift tiber die Freundschaft. Attempts to fill the 
gaps in the first ten lines of 44¥ of the palimpsest 
Vat.-Pal. 24. M. Manitius, Lesarten und Scholien 
zu Juvenal aus dem Dresdensis D° 153. The MS. 
gives a number of readings that point to a separate 
tradition and are not found elsewhere. Certain of 
the scholia printed as (1) varying from Cornutus- 
scholia and the other collections, or (2) shewing 
interesting agreement therewith. K. Dieterich, Be- 
deutungsgeschichte ¢ griechischer Worte (contd.). III. 
Modern Aad&, dmidG, Kedral(i)5d, Tpayoudd = Aadra, 
nul, KedadG, ddw. IV. Modern oreyvds, tepds = 
Enpds, oxAnpés. L. Radermacher, Jnterpretationes 
Latinae. Mainly Quintilian, Seneca (Epp.), and 
Cicero’s Orator. In Juv. 1. 126 noli wexare : quiescet 
is assigned to the patron, who declares himself satis- 
fied: the future is imperatival. In Quint. 3. 5. 59 
the grammaticus weterum amator is Val. Probus. 
C. Thulin, Minerwa auf dem Capitol und Fortuna in 
Praeneste. Minerva on the Capitol represents Etruscan 
teSum,a Fate-goddess (mother of Juppiter and Juno). 
The Etruscans had other Fate-divinities, children of 
Juppiter, and in Praeneste the one name Fortuna 
was used for the two forms. F. Skutsch, Firmicus 
de errore profanarum religionum. Emendations, etc., 
based mainly on (1) verbal borrowing from older 
authors; (2) expressions, etc., in the Mathesis ; 
(3) ‘rhythmical’ clausulae. K. Ziegler, Neue Fir- 
micus-Lesungen. The author, a pupil of Skutsch’s, 
has examined Vat.-Pal. 165 and claims to have de- 
ciphered much of the original writing which baffled 
earlier collators. K. Tittel, Der Pinienzapfen als 
Réhrenschmuck. ‘The matter does not help the dis- 
pute as to the origin of Christian mediaeval art.’ 
W. Kroll, Randbemerkungen. Mainly on Minucius 
Felix : ¢.g. Harnack’s view that he is later than Ter- 
tullian supported by parallel passages which reveal 
Minucius as the borrower. In Miscellen L. Rader- 
macher deals with oo folk lore of Lucian Philo- 
pseudes 11 and 24, &. Bickel cites reminiscences of 
Seneca in Merobaudes, F. Buecheler discusses i2ug- 
mentum, ofimentum, detramen. 


Mnemosyne, 33. 2. 1905. 


H. T. Karsten Commentum Aeli Donati ad Teren- 
tium (from vol. 32) 3. Comparison of the rhetorical 
scholia of Donatus, the magistri, and Eugraphius. 
Those of D. may be divided into really rhetorical 
and semi-rhetorical (mainly exegetical) notes. M. 
L. Earle, émocravpoty. In Thuc. 6. 101 read 
breotavpouy foram. J. H. Leopold, Ad M. Antonini 
ix. 42. For ri yap mA€ov OéAeis ed worhoas kvOpwrov 
read 7.y.7.0.€.%. &vOpwros (or &vOpwre), J. v. 


Leeuwen, TO T ATTIKON, etc. Corrects 


scholion on Thwepor ( Nub. 699): especially for kal éore 

TeTaryuevov ém odparos ‘Kal dori rd T’Arrixdy avr) 
aiyuaros.’ S. A. Naber, Adn. Crit. ad Antiphoniis, 
Aeschinis, Hyperidis, Dinarchi orationes. P. H. 
Damsté, Ad {pollinarem Sidonium. In Ep. 6. 12. 6 
for conciliat read confirmat (cp. 7. 7. 1 where read 
cuius, ut fama confirmat, <infirma> minus futt 
sub bello quam sub pace condicio ; ib. 8. 2 for merca- 
toribus meraciorem (and perhaps scti sptus for saepe) ; 
1. 5. 5. read oppidwm duplex pars interluit Padi, 
tertia (for certa of MSS.) pars alluit. C. G. Vollgraff, 
Ad epigramma Delphieum. Work of no literary 
hand. In 4th couplet read ’Agiay for ’Aclas. J. J. 
Hartman, De Ovidio poeta commentatto (contd.) 7 
a etc. of passages from Metamorphoses 
i.-iv. H. Herwerden, Varia. Emendations of 
ins A A ly Dionysius periegetes, etc. H. J. Polak, 
Ad Libaniwm. Defence or emendation of text ot 
certain passages, 
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Archiv fur lateinische Lexikographie, etc. 
xiv. 1. 1905. 


J. Wackernagel, Zu den lateinischen Ethnika. 
Sometimes the notoriety of a city or the closeness of 
its relations with Rome leads to the Latinising of its 
Ethnicon : e.g. Syracusanus, Alexandrinus. Special 
investigation of names in -tanus, S. Schlossman, 
Tributum, tribuere, tribus. The verb originally = 
‘divide.’ Zributum then is the total sum to be 
raised by taxation, divided into the quotas of the 
taxpayers. Tribus may be explained in various 
ways: ¢g. it may signify a block of conquered ter- 
ritory, divided among the citizens. C. Weyman, 
Sprachliches und Stilistisches zu Florus wnd Ambro- 
sius. Mainly on the rhetorical character of F.’s 
work and of the Latin version of Josephus. G. Land- 
graf, Bemerkungen zum sog. poetischen Plural in der 
lat. Prosa. In many examples quoted the plural is 
not absolutely equivalent in meaning to the singular 
(e.g. it often denotes frequency, continuousness) or 
is due to love of symmetry, analogy (epistwlac), etc. 
K. E. Gotz, Waren die Rémer blaublind ? Examin- 
ation of the use of caerulcus shews that blue is 
always meant except in the cases (barely five per 
cent. of the whole number) where it refers to the 
lower world. J. C. Jones, Simul, simul ac und syn- 
onyma. 1, Simul, simul ac, simul atque. The 
decline of the use of simul at as a temporal conj. 
connected with the growth of its use as an equivalent 
of ré kal. 2. Quom extemplo. O. Hey, Zur Enallage 
adiectivi. Rejects some stock examples. E. von 
Wolfflin, Nach zwanzig Jahren. Miscellen: W. He- 
raeus, Zur Sprache der mulomedicina Chironis and 
Sueris ; T. Sinko, Lucricupido ; A. Klotz, Nochinals 
eques = equus; E. Lofstedt, Glossographische Bei- 
trége; A. Dohring, Vindex, iudex und Verwandtes. 
Litteratur 1903, 1904. 

xiv. 2. 1905. 

I. Miiller, Lat. Uchersetzungsversuche ciniger Bricfe 
Schillers. J. Denk, Aspis=scutum. A. Becker, Con- 









corporalis Kamerad, Bundesbruder. R. Thurneysen, 
Se nium und de. siderium. Senesco technical for ‘ wan- 
ing’ of moon ; desiderare ‘faint, languish for,’ side. 
ratus being the equivalent of dorpéBAnros, sideratio 
implying remissio neruorum. Ed. Wolfflin, Zmpros. 
perc. 'Thé lateness of its appearance in Latin an 
argument for the pro spere derivation of prospere, 
A: “Cornu, Zu Lucan 6. 558. Read vacabat with N. 
F. Gléckner, Zum Gebrauch von olli bei Vergil. Used 
by V. in reproducing certain Homeric phrases. O. Kel- 
ler, Cetrus=cctra. E. Bickel, Die gricch. Fremd- 
worter bei dem Philosophen Seneca, A list, with ob- 
servations on Seneca’s use of the Greek alphabet, 
O. Keller, Zum Corpus Inser. lat. vol. I. A. J, 
Kronenberg, Corrugare (corrogare). G. Lehnert, 
Aliserinus. 8. Schlossman, Stipendium. Ed. Wolffiin, 
(1) Zu Catull. 101. 2. Read seras for miscras. (2) 
Deus agricola=Priapus (Tib. 1. 1. 14). (3) Zum 
Chronicon Liuianum von Oxyrhynchus. Mainly on 
(1) principle on which subject matter is selected, 
(2) style, (3) critical matter. J. C. Jones, Simul 
simulac und Synonyma (continued). E. K. Rand 
and O. Hey, Hine Predigt iiber Christi Héllenfahrt, 
A 5/6th century sermon, based on two Greek homilies, 
giving indirect evidence for the influence of the 
Nicodemus gospel on mediaeval literature. F. X, 
Biirger, Quadrantal. Miscellen: O. Hey, Atacinus 
and Prépositives enim (defending it in Apuleius) ; 
W. Heraeus, Tacitus wnd Sallust (Ann. 4. 49 sqq.= 
Hist. fr. ii. 87), Lepeis neben Leptis, and Ein ver. 
meintliches Cicerofragment ; J. Denk, Aetna mase, 
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ADDENDUM to P. 243 (LESBIAN €fxolcros). 


Lesbian efxowros is now supplemented by rpidkowros and éthxowros, which occur in 
a Lesbian inscription found at Delos, just published in Bull. Corr. Hell. xxix. p. 210 ff. 
Cc. D. Buck. 


CORRIGENDA TO THE MAY NUMBER. 


P. 229, col. 1 (last line but one). For ‘comparing’ read ‘ confusing.’ 
P. 231 (Version), 1.1. For ‘duces’ read *ducis.’ 
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